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258 Three From Sedgemoor. 


THREE FROM SEDGEMOOR. 
A Legend of Somerset. 

“Hist!” said the Mother: “dout the 
light! 

Kirke’s Lambs are on the roiid to-night 

A-seeking the flyers of Monmouth’s 
fight; 

And I’ve three sons from Sedgemoor 

That fought for the wrong King 
James. 

There’s Jan, my eldest, and Jeremy, 

And Ebenezer, big as a tree: 

Lord! teake my life for the lives of the 
three, 

My three sons from Sedgemoor 

That fought for the wrong King 
James!” 


Jan she set in the flour-bin wide; 
Up chimney Jeremy prophesied; 
But Ebenezer was hard to hide, 
The biggest of all at Sedgemoor 
That fought for our good King 


James. 
Till she found en a nook in her faggot- 
store; 


But ere she had fairly tedded him o’er, 

Came a thundering knock on the farm- 
house door, 

And, “Open, you rebels of Sedgemoor, 

In the name of our good King James!” 


She pulled the bobbin and drew them 
in: 

Five privates and Sergeant Paradine: 

She gave them cider laced with gin, 

And asked for the news from Sedge- 
moor 

And the luck of the two King James. 

And “Was the dirty rebels beat 

And the wicked Duke a-teaken yet? 

And wasn’t they thirsty by all this 
he’t? 

Don't ee spare our cider of Sedgemoor 

For the sake of the good King James!” 


I trow she did not speak in vain: 

She filled their cups again and again, 

Till the liquor sang in each silly brain, 

The strong liquor of Sedgemoor 

That never paid tax to King James. 

One loosed his stock, and one shifted 
his wig: 

One sank his forehead and snored like 
a pig, 

But the Sergeant still sat tight and 
trig, 

A-watching the widow of Sedgemoor. 

In his duty to King James. 


Till a sudden fury shook the man, 

And “Woman!” he cried, “was this 
your plan, 

To drown our wits in the cider-can, 

The drugged cider of Sedgemoor, 

You friend of the rebel James? 

For this your vile conspiracy 

I swear you shall hang, all four!” said 
he, 

“Mother and sons on one gallows-tree, 

With your three sons from Sedgemoor 

That fought for the rebel James!” 


She tacked the board with her hand, 
and said: 

“Carl thy men if thee ool! Theer they 
lie, half dead; 

But Sergeant, you’ve kep’ a zober head 

In spite of the liquor of Sedgemoor 

That never paid nought to King James! 

So take my three big lads if thee durst! 

But thee must fight their mother vurst 

For the children dear that my bosom 
nurst, 

My three sons from Sedgemoor 

That fought for the kind King James.” 


He drew and struck, but she leapt 
aside 

And caught the steel in her tender side: 

“Coom hither; my three strong sons!” 
she cried, 

“For the sake of the true King James!” 

Then Jeremy sprang from the chimney- 
flue, 

Jan from the flour rose gashly to view, 

And right and left the faggots flew 

As Ebenezer of Sedgemoor 

Fell on the men of King James. 


But when the sogers lay tied and 
bound, 

Like calves arow on the market 
ground, 

Then the brave mother showed her 
wound: 

Ah! the brave mother of Sedgemoor 

That died for the rebel James! 

And “Niver fret for your Mammy!” 
said she, 

“For the Lord God hath had mercy 
on me, 

And He've took my life for the lives 
of my three, 

My three children of Sedgemoor 

That fought for our kind King James!” 

Edward Sydney Tylee. 
The Spectator. 
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THE MODERATE MOTORIST. 


Civilized mankind, or mankind pre- 
sumed to be civilized, may be divided 
for our present purpose into four 
classes. These are motorists pure and 
simple, whom no other pursuit or occu- 
pation interests; motorists who own 
ears and use them in moderation for 
pleasure or for profit; non-motorists, 
who own no cars and seldom have the 
opportunity of going in a car; and anti- 
motorists, who absolutely refuse to en- 
ter a car, and regard the very exist- 
ence of cars as an intolerable outrage. 
To the first class it is almost idle to 
attempt to address any observations in 
print. They live and move—much too 
fast very often—in an automobile 
world; they talk of clutches, carburet- 
ters, and ignition, of driving deeds and 
the purblind folly of the public, from 
morn till eve; they rarely, in my expe- 
rience of them, cast so much as a 
glance at a daily paper; but they im- 
merse themselves week after week in 
the automobile press, and form their 
idea of the surrounding world of hu- 
manity from that press. That idea is 
curious, narrow, and inaccurate. The 
English community, as represented in 
the automobile press, consists in the 
main of men and women who are at 
once absorbed in admiring contempla- 
tion of the “phenomenal” growth of the 
automobile movement, and _ bitterly 
prejudiced against all its features, sep- 
arable and inseparable. Every magis- 
trate is a probable perverter of jus- 
tice, every policeman a past-master in 
the practice of perjury, every pedes- 
trian is a sheer nuisance. That is the 
English community as itis. The com- 
munity as it should be, and as, accord- 
ing to these prophets, it is sure to be- 
come, is one in which all things are 
subordinated to motoring, in which mo- 
tor-cars will be free to course at all 
speeds over perfect and dustless roads, 


uncambered or even, as Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu once suggested, concave, 
regardless of the lives of pedestrians, 
who will tread these vie sacra—sacred 
to motor-cars, that is to say—at their 
own risk. These roads will all be 
straight as if drawn with a ruler on 
the map; they will have no hedges, no 
overhanging trees, no zsthetic ameni- 
ties of any kind; they will be closed to 
the infirm and to the deaf. 

It has been written already that it 
is almost idle to attempt to address any 
argument to motorists of this class. 
They live in a narrow environment of 
their own making; their idea of the 
state of public opinion is a dream from 
which there may be a rude awakening; 
und they would as soon think of read- 
ing the Cornhill Magazine as of attack- 
ing a philosophic treatise. Still, there 
is a faint chance that these words may 
reach their eyes, because some of them 
may possibly be quoted in automobile 
pupers as an awful example of the be- 
sotted folly of the outer world; and in 
that faint hope the bald truth is stated. 
It is that the general community sees 
in the automobile industry a trade of 
some importance, the persons engaged 
in which suffer not a little from mega- 
lomania; that the world at large, es- 
pecially that part of it which does not 
go much in motor-cars, is often more 
concerned with motor-cars as a nui- 
sance and as a danger than as evidence 
of an industrial movement affording 
employment to many artisans; that 
the mass of the British public will nei- 
ther put itself to great trouble for, 
nor allow itself to be outrageously put 
upon by, the owners of motor-cars, 
Now it is upon the opinions of this out- 
side world, with which infatuated mo- 
torists have no communion, that the 
future liberties of all motorists depend. 
So, again in the faint hope of quotation 
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for purposes of scornful comment, I 
would remind that section of the in- 
fatuated motorists—rather a large one 
it is to be feared, to the better feelings 
of which it is useless to appeal, since 
they have none—that they will be well 
advised to take heed to their ways. 
Their future is in the hands of the pub- 
lic, and a large section of the public, 
including moderate motorists, is sorely 
angry with automobilism, as repre- 
sented by the thoughtless minority of 
motorists, even now, although not 
nearly so indignant as it would have 
been if the summer had been less wet 
and more dusty. Even as matters 
stand, however, public opinion is in a 
state of angry excitement, and the Mo- 
tor Union has done wisely to take steps 
to conciliate public opinion by attempt- 
ing to persuade, and even to compel, 
the reckless section of motorists to con- 
duct their journeys with some regard 
for decency. , 

From the point of view of a motorist 
who drives about a great deal for pleas- 
ure, combined sometimes with modest 
profit, I address the following words 
purtly to my comrades, entirely to those 
who go less upon the roads in cars, to 
those who go not in cars at all, and to 
those who look upon the motor-car with 
jaundiced eyes. The frank intention 
is, in the first place, to persuade those 
of my comrades who need to be per- 
suaded—not a large number, so far as 
their inclination goes, but some of them 
sinners from sheer lack of thought— 
to devote themselves steadily to the 
conciliation of public opinion by show- 
ing an excess rather than a deficiency 
of consideration for the other users of 
the roads. Next it is desired, and 
hoped, to convince the remainder of the 
constituency addressed that, while it is 
all but impossible to compel men to 
drive with consideration, there are 


men, rapidy growing in numbers, who, 
since they do in fact consider the com- 
they 


fort of those whom pass, are 
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therefore deserving some consideration 
in return. It is hoped, too, to convince 
the comrades who need conviction that 
the pleasures of considerate driving 
are incomparably greater than those of 
reckless rushing over roads, and to per- 
suade the remainder of the constitu- 
ency that the motor-car, rationally em- 
ployed, is not only useful, but also pro- 
ductive of such new and intelligent 
pleasure that a humane man, far from 
desiring to curtail the enjoyment of it 
by others, should dream of it as a pos- 
sibility for himself, or at all events 
should not grudge it to those who can 
afford it. 

How best to adduce this argument, 
or these arugments, is the real question; 
and perhaps it may be most suitably 
answered in narrative statement, partly 
general and partly particular. It has 
been my good fortune to accompany 
one of the most skilful drivers of mo- 
tor-cars to be found in this kingdom on 
a large number of expeditions in a car, 
the name of which shall be withheld lest 
the suspicion of advertisement should 
arise. Together we have driven over 
most of the Scottish roads, have made 
many tours in the Eastern Counties, 
have journeyed from London to Pen- 
zance, from Liverpool to Oxford, from 
London to Oxford and back often, 
from Oxford to Fishguard and back, 
from Manchester to London by night, 
from Glasgow to Doncaster by day, to 
say nothing of many shorter drives. 
Candor compels the admission that to 
the speed-limit, as defined by the law, 
we have never paid the least regard, 
except when there was reason to appre- 
hend a police ambuscade. Yet not 
once, hitherto, has one of our journeys 
given rise to legal proceedings; and so, 
arguing perhaps somewhat from the 
particuar to the general (but “the par- 
ticular” in this case is represented by 
many thousands of miles), I am disposed 
to suspect that “police traps” are not 
always so unreasonable as the automo- 
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bile papers represent them to be. At 
all events, we have been able to com- 
plete our journeys in reasonable time, 
from a motorist’s point of view—that 
is to say, to average from twenty-five 
to thirty miles an hour over some hun- 
dreds of miles on many occasions with- 
out once incurring the unpleasant at- 
tentions of the police. But, in truth, 
I fancy the police of many countries 
begin to know my friend and his car— 
easily to be distinguished from London 
cars, usually suspect, and not always 
unjustly—as being rapid when circum- 
stances justify speed, and careful to a 
fault when care is necessary. For ex- 
ample. we have often gone through 
Hatfield, seeing a policeman note the 
number and take the time there, have 
known that we should be observed and 
timed at other towns on the Great 
North Road, have reached those other 
towns before the law permitted us to 
reach them, and have heard no more 
of the matter. 

This, to my mind, is as it should be; 
but then, apart from disregard for the 
letter of the law, so is the conduct of 
my friend as driver. Never have I 
known him to hug the off-side on tak- 
ing a right-hand corner, which is the 
surest way to the coroner's court or to 
the dock upon an indictment for man- 
slaughter. Over and over again, on 
approaching pedestrians or other vehi- 
cles, he has looked back to see if we 
were raising much dust, and if we 
were he has slackened the pace. 
Never has he failed—realizing the rule 
of prudence that you must always act 
as if other users of the way were likely 
to lose their heads or to err in calcula- 
ting distances—to allow as much space 
as possible to others on the road. 
Never has he neglected to reduce the 
speed to a mere crawl in passing a 
nervous horse, whose timidity he 


gauges by its demeanor even at a great 
distance; and to such horses he always 
word of encouragement 


addresses a 
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when they come within earshot, so that 
they may know the familiar creature 
man to be associated with what no 
doubt appears to them monstrum horren- 
dum, informe, ingens. He knows, too, 
the parts of the country where horses 
are likely to be found motor-shy, as 
they are to an extraordinary degree in 
South Wales, but not as a general rule 
in Devon or Cornwall. Never does he 
omit to approach slowly the debouch- 
ing point of a cross-road, and in towns 
his caution is remarkable. Stupidity is 
impotent to annoy him; ignorant preju- 
dice—for example, that of the horse- 
driver who holds up his hand to stop 
the car merely to aggravate, well know- 
ing his horse to have more sense than 
himself—is powerless against his sym- 
pathetic philosophy. Keen motorist as 
he is, he appreciates the feelings of 
others, and acts upon his appreciation. 
One fault of others only, so far as I 
have seen, rouses him to indignant re- 
monstrance, in which I join with heart 
and voice. It is the inveterate practice, 
which prosecution might perhaps stop, 
of taking corners on the wrong side, 
which many otherwise gentlemanlike 
drivers of cars pursue simply because 
a right-hand corner can most easily be 
taken in that way. 

Of course, I have had experience of 
driving of another quality at the hands 
of paid drivers, and of others who be- 
lieved themselves to be gentlemen— 
with some justice apart from their be- 
havior as drivers. Paid drivers, no 
doubt, vary in character and tendency, 
but, to use the nursery phrase, I have 
been spoiled by the experience above 
described, and, dearly as I like motor- 
cars, I would rather not go a-motoring 
at all than sit behind or beside a paid 
driver, British or foreign. But the 
latter are usually the worst offenders. 
They keep my heart in my mouth all 
the time by their conceited desire to 
show their skill in steering to a few 
hairs’ breadths, by their eagerness to 
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exhibit the speed of the car without 
due regard to the circumstances. So 
I would advise every private owner 
having a hired driver to watch him 
rigorously, and to keep an eye on the 
speedometer the while. Of drivers 
other than paid, who are known to me 
as such, some approach—a few may 
equal, none excel—my friend; but a 
good many approximate to the methods 
of the paid driver, assert their rights 
obtrusively, scowl] at the nervous, for- 
get the discomfort caused by clouds of 
dust, omit to remember that, in the 
case of a horse-drawn vehicle, the 
chances of a mistake are at least 
double those which are open to a motor- 
ear and its driver. In their case an 
appeal may be made to their better 
feelings, which exist, although they are 
sometimes in abeyance, and an argu- 
ment may be addressed from experi- 
ence to their reason. It is really incom- 
parably more enjoyable to drive with 
consideration than without it. It 
makes you “feel good,” as our Ameri- 
can cousins say, even if you receive no 
gratitude in return; and to drive bru- 
tally makes you feel like a brute. Mo- 
tor-cars, on our present roads, must 
needs be more or less a nuisance al- 
ways; but the more one can mitigate 
the annoyance to others, the greater is 
one’s own pleasure. If there be those 
who do not feel this, let them be ad- 
dressed on a lower ground. In propor- 
tion to the acuteness of the sufferings 
they inflict on others will be the se- 
verity with which those others will 
exhort members of the House of Com- 
mons to legislate for, or against, motor- 
ists; and those others are, and always 
must be, in the overwhelming majority. 
Even those who have no sympathy 
with them cannot afford to exasperate 
them. 

Into the road question I shall not en- 
ter—because it seems to be almost out- 
side my legitimate scope—much further 
than to say that there appears to be 
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some reason to believe that the various 
tarring processes, or some of them, will 
prove to be more economical in the 
long run than the old, or rather the 
modern, methods; for it is clear that 
our roads are not made so well and are 
not kept up so thoroughly as they were 
in coaching days. A shaft sunk in 
the Bath Road not long since revealed, 
it is understood, a practically impene- 
trable stratum some eighteen inches 
down—an admirable example of what 
macadam really ought to be. Let 
that aspect of the matter go—not be- 
cause it lacks interest for the motor- 
ist, whose pleasure dustless roads 
would enhance amazingly, not because 
it is wanting in importance for payers 
of rates and taxes, but because experi- 
ments are now being made which may 
carry us some way towards the solu- 
tion of the grievous problem of the 
roads. The materials were laid down, 
many kinds of them, on many stretches 
of road near London—near in an auto- 
mobile sense—at the expense of the 
Royal Automobile Club, the Motor 
Union, and the Roads Improvement As- 
sociation, early in 1907. Cost was care- 
fully noted, the efficacy and expense 
of various machines for spraying tar, 
solutions of tar, and the like were fully 
considered; but months or even years of 
traffic must elapse before we know 
how each material withstands the wear 
and tear of wheels, vicissitudes of sun 
and rain and disintegrating frost. So 
the time has not come yet for writing 
of this grave matter, in connection with 
which the huge question of the na- 
tionalization of the main roads will 
have to be considered some day. 

But the time has emphatically ar- 
rived for making some effort to dissi- 
pate a delusion, perfectly natural and 
intelligible on the part of the non-mo- 
torist, in which the occasional motorist 
sometimes shares. It is that the mo- 
torist, because he travels through the 
country a great deal faster than men 
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have ever travelled before, except in 
railway trains, sees nothing, observes 
nothing, is interested in nothing, is 
nothing better than a debauchee revel- 
ling in the wild intoxication of speed. 
It has been written that this is a de- 
lusion, and a natural delusion, because 
it has been proved to be both by my 
personal experience; and, if this be a 
fallacious method of argument on the 
face of it, because no two individuals 
ure identically equipped with faculties 
and senses, it can only be urged that 
a man’s own experience is the first fact 
from which he forms an opinion, and 
that, on comparing reminiscences with 
others, I have found my recollection of 
my own experience to tally with theirs. 
My first ride on a motor-car, with no 
less famous a driver than Mr. §. F. 
Edge at the wheel, was one long and 
bewildering delight, ending in an irre- 
sistible desire for sleep, or rather in a 
hopeless struggle to keep awake. Next 
morning I remembered nothing at all 
of any part of the country between 
London and Folkestone, or between 
Folkestone and London, which we had 
passed through at speed. Roads that 
seemed to open in horizontal and con- 
tinuous welcome in front of us, hedges 
that streamed past us, air that bathed 
one’s face as if in deliciously cool 
liquid on a scorching day, and a beetle 
which had bruised my closed eyelid se- 
verely, were the only remaining im- 
pressions of the actual travel. A few 
days later I ran down in another car 
to a familiar part of Berkshire, and 
my driver asked me to direct him dur- 
ing the last twenty miles or so. The 
task, willingly and confidently under- 
taken, proved to be far beyond my 
powers. Well-known turnings were 
passed unrecognized by a hundred 
yards or more before the error was 
realized. The mind refused to work 


at the pace necessitated by the new 
By degrees it accom- 
A few months later, 


mode of travel. 
modated itself. 
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during a run through the Cotswolds, 
I began to notice small things—for ex- 
ample, that the Tolsey House at Bur- 
ford had been repaired since I had last 
seen it, and that Bibury was undoubt- 
edly, as Mr. William Morris had as- 
serted, the loveliest village in England. 
Incidentally here was one of the new 
advantages of travel by motor-car. 
We went through Bibury fairly fast, 
noticing a river running through the 
valley, pleasant woods, gray and many- 
gabled cottages of stone, abundant or- 
chards laden with fruit, and surmised 
it to be a place well worthy a more 
prolonged visit on some more con- 
venient occasion. Nor was the calcu- 
lation in any respect erroneous, for the 
little pilgrimage made in more leisurely 
fashion a few weeks later showed 
Bibury to be a picture indeed, by no 
means over-painted in “A Cotswold 
Village,” having great trout in its trans- 
parent stream, the Coln, a comfortable 
hotel kept by kindly folk, a delightful 
church, its churchyard planted with 
many roses, a stately Tudor mansion, 
and the most pleasant-spoken inhabi- 
tants the heart of travelling man could 
desire. Full of memories it was, too, 
of the days when Burford, now “a for- 
gotten town,” was famous in the annals 
of sport and the Bibury Club was a 
living and local reality in connection 
with Burford Races. Also there were 
other villages of exceeding charm hard 
by—Coln St. Aldwyns, Coln Denys, and 
Coln Roger, yielding to none for quiet 
prettiness—which were found to be 
within easy reach on foot or by bicycle. 
Of Fairford, justly renowned for its 
glass and its trout, and of Burford— 
Falkland’s Burford and that of Speaker 
Lenthall—it would not be true to claim 
that they became known to me as an 
indirect consequence of this passing 
glance from a motor-car, for I knew 
them well before, but Bibury and the 
three other villages were more than 
a sufficient reward. They were testi- 








mony that if, travelling by motor-car, 
one cannot always stop to enjoy at lei- 
sure, one can very often see just 
enough of a place to know whether it 
will be worthy of the devotion of a 
few days on some future occasion out 
of a life that is sure to be all too short 
to revel in all the beauties of our coun- 
try. Without going into detail, it may 
be said that like suggestions have been 
received, and have been acted upon, in 
Wales, in East Anglia, and in the West 
of England; and, it must be added, mo- 
toring has another special advantage, 
at once analogous and contrary to that 
which has been stated. It teaches the 
traveller that many a much-belauded 
place is not to his taste, which is to 
him all-important, promising of pleas- 
ure; and so, while on the one hand it 
suggests to him where he may go with 
profit, it saves him, on the other hand, 
from wasting any of the “brief life” 
which “is here our portion” (more cer- 
tainly, by the way, than “brief sorrow” 
or “short-lived care’) in journeys to see 
places not worth seeing for him, al- 
though they may delight others. 

It was on this same journey that the 
joy of a glass wind-screen first became 
known to me; and perhaps that was 
the reason why my powers of observa- 
tion were developed rather more rap- 
idly and noticeably than ever before. 
To be buffeted by a roaring gale has 
always produced in me a feeling of 
glorious freshness combined with a 
most inglorious and puzzle-headed stu- 
nidity; and in the unscreened motor- 
car one makes one’s own roaring gale. 
In the unscreened car I can see, and I 
can think, far more clearly than used 
to be possible for me; in the screened 
car I can see everything and think at 
ease, partly no doubt because the aid of 
tobacco can be called in to stimulate 
gentle thought. No other prospect 
known to me from experience is com- 
parable to that from the front seat of 
a screened motor-car, except, perhaps, 
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but only perhaps, that from an “ob- 
servation-car” on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. But this latter is in its es- 
sence the less cheerful and exhilarat- 
ing. It is a view of things constantly 
passing away, growing less and less 
clear. The motor-car shows objects 
becoming more and more definite. It 
passes from promise to fulfilment; it 
compels the observer to concentrate his 
attention, and it rewards the effort. 
The “observation-car” view persuades 
the eye to strain itself upon disap- 
pearing objects, and ends in despair- 
ing effort. The things seen are all 
going away, or seem so to be, and none 
can be observed as they appear to 
approach. Again, your railway line 
avoids high hills, so far as the engi- 
neers may have found them possible of 
avoidance; and only now and again— 
for example, during the descent of the 
western face of the Rocky Mountains— 
does the traveller revel in really wide 
prospects. But your modern motor- 
ear laughs at hills. A really sharp 
gradient is one of the few chances of 
allowing the mighty engine to exert its 
full strength; and so one gets a rolling 
series of bird’s-eye views and pano- 
ramas of a quite new character which, 
I like to think, give one such an insight 
into the picturesque tone of a whole 
district as could not be secured in any 
other way. This thought began to de- 
velop itself, I think, that day in the 
Cotswolds; but it has been present 
many a time since. There is an ad- 
vantage, too, in coming upon a glorious 
panorama suddenly, and in halting— 
for motor-cars can be stopped at will— 
to enjoy it. Who will forget his start 
of awe-stricken delight when Canter- 
bury Cathedral first appeared before 
his eyes? He walked in ancient streets, 
the view strictly confined on either 
side. He passed under a narrow arch- 
way and, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the stately fabric rose be- 
fore him out of the green turf at foot, 
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to take his mind by storm through the 
gateway of the astonished eye. Simile 
would be out of place here, for Canter- 
bury is like itself only. It is the sud- 
den appearance of the vision that 
charms, and one obtains the same sud- 
den quality over and over again in a 
motor-car. Comparisons are excep- 
tionally odious when the question is 
one of landscape; but a very good il- 
lustration of my meaning may be ob- 
tained when the first glance at the 
Valley of the Exe is taken by one jour- 
neying westward, and the motor-car, 
by its very swiftness, reveals the vision 
in the most effective way. The appro- 
priate thoughts come crowding into the 
mind soon, but the instantaneous im- 
pression on the eye is the delight which 
is remembered. 

The glass screen, once enjoyed, has 
never again been willingly discarded, 
except in rage of rain, when the swim- 
ming drops upon it blur the vision. 
True it is, as some recent experiments 
have shown, that a screen five feet by 
six feet (which is rather more than one 
needs) will reduce the speed of a car 
from eighty miles an hour to fifty 
(which last, again, is more than one 
requires). True it is, therefore, that at 
extremely high speeds a large screen 
tries engine and tires very hard. But 
what of that? Non sequitur that at a 
more reasonable speed the resistance 
of the air is proportionately as great; 
in fact, it seems probable that it would 
be a great deal less proportionately; 
and, after all, an engine has no feel- 
ings, or at least none of which we 
know. To tax an engine for one’s 
comfort is not, as to give horses a 
heavier task than one need ask of them 
is, to inflict unnecessary suffering. At 
all events, behind my screen I secure 
all the fresh air man could desire—a 
little too much of it sometimes from 
the backward eddy—can smoke and 
talk in reasonable comfort, can refer 
to a map or a road-book if need arise, 


and can observe more and more closely 
on each fresh journey. What man- 
ner of things does one notice? To 
choose them at haphazard, let me in- 
stance here and there a church—Bot- 
tisham, near Cambridge, for example, 
with a striking clerestory visible from 
the road, the wonderful desolation of 
the coast between Cromer and Wells- 
next-Sea, the different methods of 
“shocking” the bound corn in the hu- 
mid West Country and in the South- 
ern Midlands, the hoodie-crows among 
the cock-pheasants on Cambridgeshire 
stubbles, grouse “cheepers” crossing 
the road in Scotland, a heron croaking 
overhead, the quarrymen returning 
from their work at Bethesda or at 
Llanberis, the character of the land 
and of the agriculture, the demeanor 
of an approaching horse, the blue eyes 
and the white teeth of a smiling peas- 
ant girl, the scowling face of a rider 
more frightened than his horse, the 
beauty of woodland or of gleaming 
water. One notices, in a word, every- 
thing, or almost everything; and with 
the growing power of observation, of 
recording impressions more rapidly 
and more frequently than in the days 
of old, comes an intelligent and surely 
laudable desire to know what each 
great house and park passed may be, 
to remember (or more often to seek to 
discover) what men and women famous 
for good or for evil, makers of history 
or writers of books, have haunted them 
in the past or inhabit them now. In 
short, the desire arises irresistibly to 
keep on learning more and more of 
this country of ours, with its endless 
store of beauty in many kinds and its 
boundless treasures of association. 
Let this paper end with a sincere 
confession of disappointment. It was 
begun with a definite purpose, and the 
end of that purpose is desperately far 
away still. The original intention was, 
in part at any rate, so to describe the 
rational enjoyment of the car, its 
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quickening influence upon the intelli- 
gence, its stimulating effect upon the 
brain, that those who have little or no 
present opportunity of feeling the one 
or the other should not begrudge them 
to the more fortunate—that those who 
misunderstand the moderate motorist 
should begin to see him in a true light. 
The task has shown itself to be too se- 
vere for him who set himself to per- 
form it. I have done grievous injustice 
to a glorious theme; but something 
may perhaps be suggested to remedy 
the defect. If any kind man or woman 
would fain know at second-hand to 
what lengths the innocent and illumi- 
nating delight of motoring may extend, 
let the following recipe be employed. 
First banish the notion that it consists 
in mere speed, the pleasure of which 
soon palls, the sensation of which is 
often entirely delusive. Vibration, in- 
different suspension, a rough engine, 
and a broken surface will make twenty 
miles an hour seem faster than fifty 
in a well-hung and smooth-running car 
on a good road. Next, if any sentence 
or words of mine should perchance ap- 
pear to be used as if they were desired 
to glow, as indeed they were used, let 
them be treated as though they were 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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but smouldering embers, and let them 
be fanned by the breath of imagination 
until they become a glorious flame. 
Then, perhaps, with kindly help, I shall 
have demonstrated the proposition that 
the motor-car, rightly used, is capable 
of imparting so much new knowledge 
in close union with so much fresh and 
healthy pleasure that, apart from its 
obvious uses, it is to be encouraged as 
a humanizing influence. Yet one word, 
and one only, must be written of those 
obvious uses of the car. To take a sin- 
gle example only, and that the best— 
it enables a medical man in town or 
country to visit more patients than be- 
fore, to bring relief to suffering more 
rapidly than of yore, to stay with his 
patients longer than he was apt to lin- 
ger when he knew that his hard- 
worked horse was shivering in the cold 
outside, to do more healing work and 
to enjoy more healthy leisure than was 
humanly possible in the past. The 
doctor’s motor-car alone is an abundant 
justification of the automobile. But 
I must not permit myself the pleasure 
of explaining even a few of the practi- 
cal advantages of the motor-car, for 
my object was mainly to show its po- 
tentialities in quite another direction. 
J. E. Vincent. 
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Some critics assert that, since edu- 
eated people cannot really follow the 
workings of an uneducated mind, it is 
worse than useless to write about the 
psychology of the poor man. You 
must, they say, confine yourself to his 
actions; beware of trying to unravel 
his mixed motives; treat him objec- 
tively, picture-wise, and let the psy- 
chology of him follow by implication, 
if it will. Certainly the ordinary 


novel about the poor man either senti- 
mentalizes him on this side truth, or 
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brutalizes him on the other. But I 
fancy that the main differences be- 
tween the educated and uneducated 
are first of expression and secondly of 
the diverse sets of experiences on 
which the two types of mind have to 
work. The actual workings of the 
mind, the operations which result in 
action, are not so different. The crit- 
ic’s exquisite and the poor man’s 
proper fine, the critic’s inevitable and the 
poor man’s can’t be helped, ’tis the way 
o’ it, mean much the same thing. 
Astonishment at, and zest in, these 
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Under Town lives; the discovery of so 
much beauty hitherto unsuspected and, 
indeed, not to be caught sight of with- 
out exceptional opportunity, sets one 
watching and waiting in order to find 
out the real difference of their minds 
from the minds of us who have been 
through the educational mill; also to 
find out where and how they have 
the advantage of us. For I can feel 
rather than see, here, the presence of a 
wisdom that I know nothing about, not 
even by hearsay, and that I suspect to 
be largely the traditional wisdom of the 
folk, gained from contact with hard 
fact, slowly accumulated and handed 
on through centuries—the wisdom 
from which education cuts us off, 
which education teaches us to pooh- 
pooh. 

Such wisdom is difficult to grasp; 
very shy. My chance of observing it 
lies precisely in this: that I am neither 
a sky-pilot, nor a district visitor, nor a 
reformer, nor a philanthropist, nor any 
sort of “worker,” useful or impertinent; 
but simply a sponge to absorb and, so 
far as can be, an understander to sym- 
pathize. But it is hard entirely to 
share another people’s life, to give one- 
self up to it, to be received into it. 
They know intuitively (their intuitions 
are extraordinarily acute) that one is 
thinking more than one gives voice to; 
putting two and two together; which 
keeps alive a lingering involuntary dis- 
trust and a certain amount, however 
little, of ill-grounded respectfulness. 
(Respectfulness is less a tribute to real 
or fancied superiority, than an armor 
to defend the “poor man’s” private life.) 
Besides which, these people are neces- 
sary to, or at least their intimacy is 
greatly desired by, myself, whereas 
their own life is complete and rounded 
without me. I am tangential merely. 
They owe me nothing: I owe them 
much, and if I gain my object, shall 
owe more. It is I who am the client, 


they the patrons. 
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We are told often enough now-a-days 
that capital fattens on labor, naturally, 
instinctively, without much sense of 
wrong-doing, and has so fattened since 
the days when Laban tried to overreach 
Jacob. What we are not so often told 
is that the poor man no less instinc- 
tively looks upon the gen’leman as le- 
gitimate sport. “An ’orrible lie’ be- 
tween two poor people is fair play from 
a poor man to a wealthier, just as, for 
instance, the wealthy man considers 
himself at liberty to make speeches full 
of hypocritical untruth when he is 
seeking the suffrage of the free and in- 
dependent electors, or is trying to teach 
the poor man how to make himself 
more profitable to his employer. It is 
stupid, at present, to burke class dis- 
tinctions. Though they do not, per- 
haps, operate over so large a segment 
of life as formerly, they still exist in 
ancient strength, notwithstanding the 
fashionable cant—lip-service only to 
democratic ideals—about the whole 
world kin. There is not one high wall, 
but two high walls between the classes 
and the masses so-called; and that 
erected in self-defence by the exploited 
is the higher and more difficult to 
climb. On the one side is a disci- 
plined, fortified Gibraltar, held by the 
gentry; then comes a singularly barren 
and unstable neutral zone; and on the 
other side is the vast chaotic mass. In 
Under Town, I notice, a gentleman is 
always gen’leman, a workman or tramp 
is man, but the fringers, the inhabitants 
of the neutral zone, are called persons. 
For example: “That man what used to 
work for the council is driving about 
the gen’leman as stays with Mrs. Smith 
—the person what used to keep the 
greengrocery shop to the top of High 
Street afore her took the lodging-house 
on East Cliff.” It is, in fact, strange 
how undemocratic the poor man is. 
(Not so strange when one realizes that 
far from having everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by a levelling process, 
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he has a deal to lose and his gains are 
problematical.) I am not sure that he 
doesn’t prefer to regard the gen’leman 
as another species of animal. Jimmy 
and Tommy have a name of their own 
for the little rock-cakes their mother 
cooks. They call them gentry-cakes be- 
cause such morsels are fitter for the 
—as Jimmy and Tommy imagine— 
smaller mouths of ladies and gentle- 
men. The other afternoon Mabel told 
me that a boat she had found belonged 
not to a boy but to a gentry-boy. Some 
time ago I begged Tony not to sir me; 
threatened to punch his head if he did. 
It discomforted me to be belabored 
with a title of respect which I could 
not reasonably claim from _ him. 
Rather I should sir him, for he is older, 
and at least my equal in character; 
he has begotten healthy children for 
his country and he works hard “to 
raise ‘em fitty.” Against my book- 
knowledge he can set a whole stock of 
information and experience more di- 
rectly derived from, and bearing upon, 
life. I don’t consider myself unfit to 
survive, but he is fitter, and up to the 
present has done more to justify his 
survival—which after all is the ulti- 
mate test of a man’s position in the 
race. At all events he did cease sir- 
ring me. Except on ceremonial occa- 
sions. At ordinary times the detested 
word is unheard, but it is still: “Gude- 
morning, sir!” “Gude-night, sir!’ And 
sometimes: “Your health, sir!” At that 
the matter must rest, I suppose, though 
the sir is a symbol of class difference, 
and to do away with the symbol is to 
weaken the difference. 

But at the same time, I am lucky 
enough to possess certain advantages. 
A militant Westcountry man, at home 
in no other part of England, prouder 
of being a Westcountryman than of be- 
ing an Englishman, receives more con- 
fidence hereabout than an up-country 
man would. Again, I have managed to 
preserve the ability to speak dialect in 


spite of all the efforts of my pastors 
and masters to make me talk the ster- 
eotyped, comparatively inexpressive 
compromise which goes by the name 
of King’s English. Tony is hard of 
hearing; catches the meaning of dia- 
lect far quicker than that of standard 
English, and I notice that the damn’d 
spot sir seldom blots our conversation 
when we talk in dialect. Finally there 
is the great problem of self-expression. 
There, at any rate, I am well to wind- 
ward. 

The cause of the uneducated man’s 
use of the word like is interesting. He 
makes a statement, uses an adjective, 
and—especially if the statement re- 
lates to his own feelings or to some- 
thing unfamiliar—he tacks on the word 
like, spoken in a peculiarly explanatory 
tone of voice. What does the word 
mean there? Is it merely a habit, a 
“evte,” as Tony would say? And why 
the word like? 

When a poet wishes to utter thoughts 
that are too unformulated, that lie too 
deep, for words— 


Rieak, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could 
utter 
The thoughts that arise in me— 


he has recourse to simile and metaphor. 
Take, for example, the transience of 
human life, a subject on which at 
times we most of us have keen, vague 
thoughts that, we imagine, would be so 
profound could our tongues but utter 
them. 

Blake’s Thel is a symbol of the tran- 
sience of life. 
O life of this our Spring! why fades 

the lotus of the water? 


Why fade these children of the Spring, 
born but to smile and fall? 


“Thel, the transient maiden, is... . 
What is Thel?” says Blake, in effect. 
Thel cannot be described straightfor- 
wardly. “What then is Thel like?” 
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Ah! Thel is like a watery bow, and like 
a parting cloud, 

Like a reflection in a glass, like shad- 
ows on the water, 

Like dreams of infants, like a smile 
upon an infant’s face, 

Like the dove’s voice, like transient 
day, like music in the air. 


Shakespeare, in a like difficulty, uses 
one convincing simile: 


Like as the waves make towards the 
pebbled shore 

So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which 
goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 


Drummond of Hawthornden exclaims: 


This life, which seems so fair, 
Is like a bubble blown up in the air 
By sporting children’s breath... . 


Lord Bacon speaks more boldly and 
concisely. He forsakes simile for meta- 
phor, leaving the word like to be under- 
stood. 


The World’s a bubble, and the Life of 
Man 
Less than a span.... 


Were Tony to try and express himself 
by the same means, he would say: 
“The world’s a bubble, like, and the 
life of a man less than a span, like.” 
Like, in fact, with the poor mau as 
with the poet, connotes simile and met- 
aphor. The poor man’s vocabulary, 
like the poet’s, is quite inadequate to 
express his thoughts. Both, in their 
several ways, are driven to the use of 
unhackneyed words and simile and 
metaphor; both use a language of great 
flexibility;*? for which reason we find 
that after the poet himself, the poor 
man speaks most poetically. Witness 


1 The flexibility and expressiveness of dia- 
lect lies largely in its ability to change its 
verbal form and pronunciation from a speech 
very broad indeed to something approaching 
standard English. For example, “ Yom’m a 
fool,” is playful; “ You’m a fule,” less so. 
“You’re a fool,” asserts the fact without 
blame; while “Thee a’t a fule!” would be 
spoken in temper, and the second is the more 
emphatic. The real difference between “I 


the beautiful description: “All to once 
the nor’easter springed out from land, 
an’ afore us could downhaul the main- 
sail, the sea were feather-white, an’ 
skatting in over the bows.” New 
words are eagerly seized; hence the 
malapropisms and solecisms so fre- 
quently made fun of, without apprecia- 
tion of their cause. Obsolete has come 
hereto from the navy, through sons 
who are bluejackets. Now, when Tony 
wishes to sum up in one word the two 
facts that he is older and also less vig- 
orous than formerly, he says, “Tony's 
getting obsolete like.” A soulless 
word, borrowed from official papers, 
has acquired for us a poetic wealth of 
meaning in which the pathos of the 
old ship, of declining years, and of 
Tony's own aging, are all present with 
one knows not what other suggestions 
besides, And when obsolete is fully do- 
mesticated here, the like will be struck 
off. 

In short, every time Tony uses like, 
he is admitting, and explaining, that 
he has expressed himself as best he 
could, but inadequately notwithstand- 
ing. He has felt something more deli- 
cately, thought upon something more 
accurately, than he can possibly say. 
He is always pathetically eager to 
make himself plain, to be understood. 
One knows well that touching look in 
the eyes of a dog, when, as we say, it 
all but speaks. Often have I seen that 
same look, still more intense, in Tony’s 
eyes, when he has become mazed with 
efforts to express’ himself, and I have 
wished that as with the dog, a pat, a 
small caress, could change the look into 
joyfulness. But it is just because I 
am fond of him that I am able to feel 
with him and to a certain extent to di- 


an’t got nothing,” “I an’t got ort,” and I 
an’t got nort”’—*“*Oo’t?” “Casn’?” * Will 
*ee?”’ and ** Will you? ’’—** You’m not,” “ You 


ain’t,”’ and ** You hain’t’’—are hardly to be 
apgrocmses by those who speak only stand- 
ard English. In parts of Devon, again, thee 
and thou are used between intimutes, as in 
French. Thee is usual from a mother to her 
children, but is disrespectful from childrento 
their mother. 
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vine his half-uttered thoughts; to take 
them up and return them to him clothed 
in more or less current English which, 
he knows, would convey them to any- 
body, and which shows him more 
clearly than before what he really was 


thinking. That seems to be one of my 
chief functions here—thought-pub- 
lisher. Obviously grateful, he talks 


und talks, usually while the remains of 
a meal lie scattered on the table. “Ay!” 
he says, at the end of a debauch of 
likes. “I don’ know what I du know. 
Tony’s a silly ol’ fule!” 

He does not believe it; nor do I; 
for I am often struck with wonder at 
the thoughts and mind-pictures which 
we so curiously arrive at together. 


II. 

The old feudal class-distinctions are 
fast breaking down. But are we arriv- 
ing any nearer the democratic ideal of 
liberté, égalité, fraternité? In place of the 
old distinctions, are we not setting up 
new distinctions, more powerful to di- 
vide because less superficial? There is 
to-day a greater social gulf fixed be- 
tween the man who takes his morning 
tub and him who does not, than be- 
tween the man of wealth or family and 
New-made and 
arises daily 


him who has neither. 
pink, the “gentleman” 
from his circle of splashes, a mascu- 
line Venus from a foam of soap-suds. 
(About womenfolk we are neither so 
inquiring nor so particular.) For the 
cults of religion and pedigree we have 
substituted the cult of soap and water, 
and “the prominent physician of Harley 
Street” is its high-priest. Are you a re- 
Poor man! doubtless 
God will enlighten you in His good 
time. Are you wicked? Well, well. 

. Have you made a fortune by for- 
saking the official Christian morality 
in favor of the commercial code? You 
can redeem all by endowing a hospital 
But can they say of 


puted atheist? 


or university. 


you that somehow or other you don’t 
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look quite clean? Then you are 
damn’d! 

The cottage where the heroine of the 
“nice” book lives, is always spotlessly 
clean. A foreigner who adopts the 
bath habit, is said to be just like an 
Englishman. It is the highest praise 
he can earn, and will go further in Eng- 
lish society than the best introductions. 

Cleanliness is our greatest class-sym- 
bol. In living with people who have 
been brought up to a different way of 
life, a consideration of cleanliness is 
forced upon one; for nothing else rouses 
so instantaneously and violently the 
latent snobbery that one would fain be 
rid of. Religiously, politically, we are 
men and brothers all. Yet still—there 
are men we simply cannot treat as 
brothers. By what term of contempt 
(in order to justify our unbrotherliness) 
can we call them? Not poor men; for 
we have Poor but honest too firmly fixed 
in our minds, and we would ail like a 
colonial rich rough diamond of an un- 
cle to leave us money. Hardly men 
of no family; for men of no family are 
received at court. Not workmen; for 
behold the Carlylese and Smilesian dig- 
nity of labor! Not the masses; for the 
masses are supposed to be our rulers. 
What then can we call these people 
with whom we really cannot associate 
Why, call them The 
O felicitous phrase! 
O salve of the conscience! That is the 
unpardonable social sin. At the bot- 
tom of our social ladder is a dirty shirt; 
at the top is fixed not laurels, but a 
tub! The bathroom is the inmost, the 
strongest fortress of our English snob- 


on equal terms? 
Great Unwashed. 


bery. 

Cleanliness as a subject of discus- 
sion is, curiously enough, considered 
rather more improper than disease. 
Yet it has to be faced, and that reso- 
lutely, if we would approach, and ap- 
proaching, understand, the majority of 
our fellow-creatures. 


Chemically, all dirt is clean. Just as 
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all the paints in a box, when mixed, 
produce a dirty gray, so, conversely, if 
we could separate any form of dirt into 
the pure solid, liquid and volatile 
chemical compounds of which it is 
composed, into pretty crystals, liquids 
and gases exhibited in the scientific 
manner on spotless watch-glasses and 
in thrice-washed test-tubes—we might 
indeed say that some of those chemicals 
had an evil odor but we could not pro- 
nounce them unclean. Prepared in a 
laboratory, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas which makes the addled egg our 
national political weapon, is a quite 
cleanly preparation. Dirt is merely an 
unhappy mixture of clean substances. 
The housewife is nearest a scientific 
view of the matter when she distin- 
guishes between “clean dirt” and “dirty 
dirt,” and does not mind handling coal, 
for instance, because, being clean dirt, 
it will not harm her. Cleanliness is a 
process by which we keep noxious mi- 
crobes and certain poisons outside our 
systems or in their proper places 
within. (It has been shown that we 
canont live without microbes and that 
there exist usually, in some parts of 
the body, substances which are power- 
fully poisonous to other parts.) Ra- 
tional cleanliness makes for health, for 
survival. It is, ultimately, an expres- 
sion of the Will to Live. 

Far, however, from. being rational, 
our notions on cleanliness are in the 
highest degree superficial. We make a 
great fuss over a flea; hardly mention 
it in polite company; but we tolerate 
the dirty housefly on all our food. We 
eat high game which our cook’s more 
natural taste calls muck. We are only 
just beginning to realize the indescrib- 
uble filthiness of carious teeth, than 
which anything more unclean, a few 
diseases excepted, can scarcely be 
found in slums. Even in this great 
age of pseudo-scientific enlightenment, 
we do not have a carious tooth ex- 
tracted until it aches, though we have 


a front tooth cleaned and stopped on 
the first appearance of decay. What 
the eye doth not see. ... Yet we pre- 
sume to judge men by their deviation 
from our conventional standards of 
cleanliness. 

My lady goes to the doctor for her 
headaches and crises des nerfs. “Dys- 
pepsia and autotoxzmia,” says the doc- 
tor. “Try such-and-such a diet for a 
month, then go to Aix-les-Bains.” But 
how would my lady be ashamed did 
he tell her plainly, “Madam, though I 
observe that you bathe frequently, 
your cleanliness, like your beauty, is 
only skin-deep. You are fair without 
and foul within. Your alimentary ca- 
nal is overloaded and your blood is so 
unclean that it has poisoned your ner- 
vous system. 
ercise and drink plenty—of water. 
Try to be as clean as your gardener.” 
It has been remarked that the laborer 
who sweats at his work is, in reality, 
far cleaner than the bathing sedentary 
man, for the laborer has a daily sweat- 
bath, whereas the other only washes 
the outside of him: the cleanliness of 
the latter is skin-deep, and of the for- 
mer blood-deep. Once stated, the fact 
is obvious. Moreover, the laborer has 
the additional advantage of being self- 
cleansing, Whereas the sedentary man, 
for his inferior kind of cleanliness, re- 
quires a bath and all sorts of appara- 
tus. No doubt in time we shall learn 
to value both kinds of cleanliness, each 
at its worth. Mr. H. G. Wells’ Mar- 
tians, when in a fair way to conquer 
the earth, succumbed before earthly 


Eat less, take more ex- 


microbes to which they were unaccus- 
tomed, against which they had not ac- 
quired immunity. If by antiseptics 
they could have kept these microbes at 
bay, they would have done well, but 
if, like mankind, they had possessed 
self-resistance against them (that is, if 
they had been self-cleansing), it would 
have been still better. There is no 
paradox in saying that, practically, it 
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is very difficult for a healthy person to 
be genuinely unclean; and that ideally, 
in the surgeon’s eyes, we are all, gen- 
tleman and tramp, so unclean that 
there is little to choose between us, and 
every one of us requires a comprehen- 
sive scrubbing in an antiseptic tub. 
But just as the habit of aiding na- 
ture by eating pre-digested food is bad, 
so too rigid a habit, to great a need, 
of cleanliness is a positive disadvan- 
tage in the struggle for existence. 
Harry Stidston says fleas are lovable 
little creatures. I have had to learn 
to put up with one or two, sometimes. 
The Albany Review. 


Tommy makes his mother undress him 
in the middle of dinner to find one. In 
other words, Harry Stidston can do his 
work and live under conditions which 
would put me to flight, and I have a 
like advantage over Tommy. Again, 
Tony can do with an occasional bath 
and can eat his food with fishy hands, 
while I am a worm and no man without 
my daily bath, or at least a wash-over, 
and, except at sea, turn against the 
best of food if I can smell fish on my 
fingers. The advantage is Tony’s. It 
is good to be clean, but it is better to 
be able to be dirty. 
Stephen Reynolds. 


(To be continued.) 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. FRANcIs 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was yet early in the afternoon 
when Kitty and Bess made their way 
up the hill to Hardy’s. Rebecca had 
invited them to come early so that 
she might conduct them over the prem- 
ises before tea, according to a desire 
expressed by Bess on the previous 
day. 

Hardy’s was an old house, though 
not so old as the Little Farm; still its 
brick walls had attained that mellow 
tint which can only be conferred by 
time; the tiled roof, if it had not that 
delicious irregularity of outline which 
characterized its smaller neighbor, was, 
nevertheless, clothed by a variety of 
lichens; the windows were mullioned 
and the panes leaded. The doorway 
was arched almost like that of a 
church, and the door itself of oak and 
studded with nails. 

Mrs. Hardy herself received them in 
the hall, which was narrow and pas- 
sage-like, and conducted them into the 
living room-—a big comfortable cham- 
ber, with panelled walls painted a 


cheerful buff, and great beams support- 
ing the ceiling, and whitewashed like 
it. Mrs. Hardy wore her best black 
silk, and a black cap which rather al- 
tered the expression of her face, being 
spiky in texture and helmet-like in 
shape, and almost covering her smooth 
hair. Her ruddy face was shining 
metaphorically with hospitable good 
humor, and literally from a recent and 
plentiful application of soap. In 
greeting the girls she had looked past 
them expectantly. 

“The gentleman didn’t come,” she re- 
marked. “I’d ‘low I did ought to have 
axed him myself—or Stephen—Stephen 
should ha’ wrote him a bit of a note.” 

“Father’s so busy, you see,” returned 
Kitty, “he never goes out to tea.” 

“And he never takes any either,” put 
in Bess hastily. “We carry in a cup 
to him sometimes, but he almost al- 
ways never drinks it.” 

If Bess’s grammar was slightly de- 
fective, there was no mistaking her 
anxiety to avoid giving offence. 

Mrs. Hardy’s brow cleared, and she 
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extended a hand to each of her young 
visitors with a broad smile. 

“Well, I be pure glad as you were 
able to come anyhow. Well, now, 
would you like to throw a look round 
before we sit down to our tea? Ste- 
phen won't be in till four—we put tea 
ut that hour because we'’m fayshion- 
able to-day,” said Mrs. Hardy, wag- 
ging her head with a jolly laugh. “We 
mostiy has our tea at six, you know, 
but to-day we’m fayshionable. Well, 
this ’ere’s the parlor what we do al- 
ways use. There’s another one in 
there, but we do never sit in it. It 
bain’t not to say properly furnished 
either. Whéh Stephen gets married, 
I do tell en he can furnish the best 
parlor.” 

She threw open the door as she 
spoke, disclosing a long light room 
with a round table of monstrous dimen- 
sions in the centre, and containing 
hardly anything else in the way of 
furniture. Nevertheless Bess walked 
to one of the windows with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“It might be made a perfectly de- 
lightful room,” she said. “It’s so nice 
to be able to look out on the orchard— 
only the orchard would be prettier if 
there were no pigs in it.” 

“Now that’s where you make a mis- 
take, missy,” returned Mrs. Hardy. 
“Pigs is a pleasant sight, because, as 
a general rule, 
there’s money. 


where there’s pigs 
‘Tis pigs what makes 
a dairy valuable, and there’s a deal o’ 
knowledge required to make a pig pay, 
as it did ought to pay.” 

Bess turned away from the window 
und once more surveyed the room. 

“If these walls were painted white,” 
she said, “with just a little frieze of 
roses and pale blue curtains—short 
curtains—it would be simply lovely.” 

“Oh no, Bess,” cried Kitty with ani- 
mation, “not blue curtains. This room 
ought to be all white and green, with 
those green boughs waving just outside 
2146 
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the window-—apple-green curtains, 
Bess, and just a little note of green in 
the frieze.” 

“What's a note of green?” inquired 
Stephen, suddenly appearing at the 
door. 

Kitty hesitated for a moment, not 
being quite certain as to the manner 
in which she should greet their farmer 
landlord; but Bess at once stepped 
forward, graciously extending her 
small hand. 

“Don’t you think it very kind of us 
to plan the decoration of your room?” 
she inquired, with a saucy smile and 
her head at its most engaging angle. 
“You can’t think how pretty it would 
be if you would follow our advice.” 

“The advice wouldn’t be very easy to 
follow,” he returned. “You don’t seem 
quite agreed on some points.” 

“Take my advice then!” cried Bess. 
“Now look here, Mr. Hardy, you 
mustn’t have a carpet all over roses 
as big as cabbages—a cabbage rose is 
one thing and a rose cabbage another— 
it must be all one plain color e 

“A note of color?’ Stephen queried, 
with his eyes twinkling. 

“I shall have to begin your artistic 
education at the very beginning, I see,” 
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said Bess; “you don’t even understand 
the terms. I'll explain what I mean 
while we go on,” she added, as Mrs. 
Hardy led the way out of the room. 
Kitty followed a little puzzled and, 
it must be owned, slightly uncomfort- 
able. She herself had every wish to 
treat Farmer Hardy with due civility, 
and even deference, as master of the 
house and landlord to themselves, but 
she was not prepared to find her- 
self on intimate and famil- 
iar terms with him. Bess seemed 
absolutely to forget that there was dis- 
parity of station that should not be 
quite overlooked; indeed, her mode of 


even 


zreeting the young yeoman, and the 
tone of the conversation, in which she 


was now taking an animated part, 
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seemed to sweep away all barriers. 

Stephen himself responded to her sal- 
lies with placid good humor, laughing 
sometimes quietly to himself; it was 
evident that Bess amused him. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hardy conducted the 
little party upstairs and down. They 
saw the bedrooms, immaculately neat 
but a trifle gloomy, a huge four-poster 
in each absorbing much of the available 
space; they visited the dairy—a very 
picture of a dairy—with its white walls 
and its stone shelves and rows of shin- 
ing “leads.” Bess positively gloated 
over the pans of cream, and all at once 
drew her little finger round the edge 
of one and licked it. It would have 
been a highly reprehensible action in 
one less childish and less pretty, but 
as it was Stephen and his stepmother 
laughed. 

“If you like cream, you shall have 
a-plenty,” cried Mrs. Hardy, taking 
up a skimmer. 

“You must hold it quite, quite 
steady,” cried Bess, “because the skim- 
mer is so big and my mouth so little— 
at least, rather little.” 

She sipped very cautiously, her green 
eyes roving the while from one to the 
other of her hosts; when she had fin- 
ished her cream she licked her lips like 
a little cat. 

“Will you have some, Missy?” in- 
quired Mrs. Hardy, turning to Kitty. 

As the latter refused, very civilly 
but with a certain haste, Rebecca re- 
marked laughing—“You’re the proud 
one, I see.” 

“Oh, indeed, indeed I’m not,” cried 
Kitty, growing pink with distress. “I 
—-I don’t care for cream, really.” 

“Well, please yourself and you'll 
please me,” replied Rebecca. “I don’t 
mean nothing to hurt ye, my dear. I 
do only call ye the proud one because 
you do seem to take less interest like 
than your sister.” 

“Oh, I take a great deal of interest 
‘n everything,” returned Kitty quickly. 


“I know I seem dreadfully dull and 
stupid, but I—you lead such useful 
lives and I do so little—I feel some- 
how disheartened.” 

She scarcely knew how she worded 
her apology in her anxiety to refute Re- 
becca’s accusation—if accusation it 
could be called that was so good-hu- 
moredly made. She spoke indeed out 
of the fulness of her heart, for ever 
since her interview with her father she 
had been conscious of a humiliating 
dissatisfaction with herself and her ca- 
pabilities, and a doubt of her power of 
carrying out the resolutions which she 
had so valiantly made. Added to this 
was her discomfort af Bess’s unex- 
pected attitude, and her fear of the 
complications which might possibly en- 
sue. To this last point she could not, 
of course, allude, but she spoke the 
truth when she owned to being dis- 
heartened. 

“No need to be cast down, love,” cried 
Rebecca, quite mollified. “There, I be 
sure you be young enough to learn. 
Lard, when I were your age I didn’t 
know much more, I’d ‘low, though of 
course I was brought up different. I'll 
be real glad to put ye in the way o’ 
things, whenever you do want tellin’.” 

The tour of inspection was concluded 
by a visit to a big, cheerful room 
aglow with firelight, and decorated 
with a wonderful array of cooking 
utensils, some of which, dating as they 
did from a hundred years back, were 
more for show than use. 

Stephen next proposed to conduct 
the visitors out-of-doors, that he might 
introduce them to the live stock and 
garden. Rebecca did not, however, 
fall M cordially with the suggestion. 

“I’ve got my dress on, d’ye see, and 
my house shoes,” she said hesitatingly. 
“Maybe you'll excuse me, my dears; 
Stephen will be glad to show you all 
what’s to be seen.” 

“I think we had better stay with 
you,” returned Kitty. “It was you 
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whom we came to see, after all. 
stay and chat with Mrs. 
Bess.” 

Bess turned her head sentimentally 
on one side, with a gentle and inarticu- 
late murmur, by which she intended to 
convey her willingness to abide with 
Rebecca had not the paramount duty 
of inspecting the live stock in Stephen's 
company called her elsewhere. 

“Please yourself, my dear,” said Re- 
becca. “You can go out wi’ Stephen 
while your sister and me bides indoor. 
Come along, love.” 

She smiled broadly on Kitty, having 
been entirely won by her proposal 
and sweet gentle ways; while Nitty 
hesitated, Bess, with great alacrity, an- 
nounced that she should like to see the 
cows first. 

She and Stephen were absent some 
time, so long, indeed, that the lamp 
was lighted and the curtains drawn 
when they returned. Bess came run- 
ning in with her cheeks glowing and 
her eyes bright. 

“It has been delightful,” she an- 
nounced. “You can’t think how de- 
lightful it was, Kitty. You should be 
ashamed of yourself to prefer sitting 
curled up here, like an old cat before 
the fire.” 

“Miss Leslie wouldn’t have a chair,” 
said Rebecca, smiling down at the girl 
with an expression which betokened 
that their intimacy had made strides 
during Bess’s absence, 

Bess dropped down beside her sister 
on the rug, tossing off her hat and 
laughing. The firelight made a very 
nimbus of her hair, and brought little 
ruddy sparkles into her eyes. 

“We've had such a lovely walk,” 
said Bess. “We saw the garden and 
the orchard—and oh, Kitty, we saw the 
Lovers’ Walk. Up there in the wood, 
you know, the little copse on the top 
of the hill—the Lovers’ Walk goes 
straight through it; and there is a stile 
for the lovers to lean on, and a dear 
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old battered bench where they can sit 
and rest.” 

Kitty got up from the rug. 

“Did you see the cows?” she inquired 
in a sternly matter-of-fact tone. 

“The cows,” echoed Bess vaguely as 
she too scrambled to her feet. 

She stood for a moment or two blink- 
ing, as if she had some difficulty in 
bringing her thoughts back to concrete 
matters, then suddenly seemed to wake 
up. 

“Of course we say the cows—it was 
just milking-time. I wouldn't stay 
though, because I am going to see them 
in the early, early morning by lantern- 
light, and I didn’t want to spoil the 
effect of my first impression. Mr. 
Hardy thinks it quite natural I should 
want to see them in the early morn- 
ing,” she added somewhat defiantly, 
“he wasn't in the least shocked. He 
says his men are not at all rough, and, 
besides, he will be there himself.” 

She threw a sidelong glance at her 
sister as she made this last announce- 
ment. 

“What do you think, Mrs. Hardy?” 
said Kitty, turning doubtfully to her 
hostess. “Bess wants to get up before 
daylight to see your cows being milked. 
Do you think it would do?” 

“Well, it will be very early for her to 
get up,” said Mrs. Hardy. 

No other aspect of the affair seemed 
to strike her. 

“I thought it might be—inconven- 
ient,” faltered Kitty. “I thought we 
might be—in the way.” 

“Not in the least, my dear,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Hardy genially. “If 
your sister has a fancy for seein’ the 
milkin’ by lamplight for once, I’m sure 
she’s welcome to do it, but I d’ ‘low 
she'll not feel so ready for it to-morrow 
mornin’. I don’t get up much before 


six myself—except on churning days 
—-and Stephen don’t as a rule.” 

“Mr. Hardy says he'll be up to-mor- 
row,” repeated Bess, “and that'll be 
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nice, because he can show us every- 
thing. But you needn’t get up if you 
don’t like, Kitty. I shall, because he 
mightn’t be there another morning, so 
it’s a chance.” 

She threw back her head with a lit- 
tle jerk of the chin that was meant for 
Kitty, and she smiled innocently at 
Stephen as she passed him. 

“T’ll be there,” said Stephen, and he 
looked, not at her, but at Kitty. 

The table was spread with a sub- 
stantial meal. The girls were more or 
less prepared for the cold ham and the 
poached eggs, but they were rather 
surprised to find a brace of partridge 
smoking on the board, flanked by the 
inevitable bread sauce. 

Bess threw an admiring glance at 
them as she sat down. 

“How nice,” she said. “T’ve never 
had partridge for tea before, but then, 
of course, we are not well off.” 

Stephen, who was handing Kitty’s 
cup, was surprised to see her blush, 
and to detect a look of warning directed 
at her sister. Following her gaze he 
observed that, though Bess’s face was 
wreathed with a most engaging and 
guileless smile, the sparkle in her eyes 
which he had thought to be the effect 
of firelight was more noticeable than 
ever; it was the very demon of mis- 
chief. 

“Well, ye see,” remarked the uncon- 
scious Mrs. Hardy, “us don’t often have 
young ladies like you to tea, and so 
we are anxious to do 
them.” 
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“Our best is rough enough,” put in 
Stephen’s voice. “You must take us 
as you find us, Miss Leslie, and put up 
with us when we make mistakes.” 

The observation appeared to be ad- 
dressed to Bess, but again he looked at 
Kitty. Oddly enough he did not resent 
the younger sister’s babyish imperti- 
nence so much as the elder’s aloofness. 
This was the proud one, as the step- 
mother had said. 

She glanced at him in return, uncon- 
sciously drawing herself up a little, for 
his manner had been abrupt and his 
voice had a harsh ring. There was 
surprise, indignation, and withal a kind 
of pleading in her eyes, but Stephen 
was not prone to analyze niceties of ex- 
pression, and, indeed, before he had 
had time to do more than note their 
mere beauty, the full lids veiled them 
again and the dark lashes seemed to 
sweep the girl’s cheek. 

Stephen laughed to himself as he set 
about carving the birds. 

“What's amusin’ ye, my dear?” in- 
quired Rebecca, laughing, too, for sym- 
pathy, as was invariably her way, long 
before she was acquainted with any 
joke. 

“Well, I’m just laughing out,” said 
Stephen, “because I know these two 


young ladies are laughing in their 
hearts.” 
“Oh, how wicked you are!” cried 


Bess, with twinkling eyes and a solemn 
button of a mouth. 

“IT never felt less like laughing in my 
life,” said Kitty. 


(To be continued.) 
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In the annals of the Catholic Church 
in this country, the Eucharistic Con- 
gress will take rank as an event of his- 
toric importance. In the memory of 


those who took part in it, it will live 
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as the wonderful week in which they 
have gazed upon scenes such as have 
never been witnessed by their fathers 
even from the days of St. Augustine. 
lor the first time in history seven Car- 
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dinals—one-tenth of the whole Sacred 
College—have met together in England. 
Their meeting had for its setting a 
combination of e!l those elements 
which stir most deeply the religious 
feelings of Catholics. The presence of 
a Papal Legate; the multitude, from all 
lands, of bishops and clergy in which 
were commingled home and foreign, 
East and West, Latin and Teuton; the 
splendor of the Liturgy which included 
the Byzantine rite as well as our own; 
the enormous concourse of the faithful, 
not only filling the vast cathedral but 
flooding far and wide the _ streets 
around it; the crowded sectional meet- 
ings at which were read such excellent 
papers as those of Abbot Gasquet and 
Dom Chapman and Lord Llandaff; 
above all, the faith and fervor which 
went forth in devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament and loyalty to the Holy See, 
and tuned in the deepest of all harmo- 
nies the hearts of all from the stately 
Cardinal-Legate down to the tiniest 
child that bent lowly its infant head 
at the “Veneremur cernui’’—all these are 
parts of a picture which is never likely 
to be forgotten by those who beheld it. 
Even the dramatic element was forth- 
coming in the startling incident of the 
Government intervention. Albeit a 
circumstance of an external and second- 
ary order, it seemed to be psychologi- 
cally timed by Mr. Asquith so as to 
produce the maximum effect of public 
prominence, and the awakening of a 
deep thrill of passionate resentment, in 
which the wounded sense of liberty and 
citizenship and patriotism was blended 
with that of religion. It can only be 
said that the Prime Minister in taking 
such a step was building more wisely 
than he knew for the complete success 
of the Congress. 

By those who know most of such 
Congresses in the past the success of 
the one which has just been held is 
regarded as phenomenal. The Eu- 


charistic Congresses assemble for the 
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renewal and expression of devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament, and it is intel- 
ligible that there should be between 
Catholics in various countries some- 
thing of a pious and laudable rivalry in 
the attainment of that object. LEight- 
een previous Congresses have taken 
place in different parts of Catholic 
Christendom, and they have all been in 
their measure marked with an interna- 
tional character. It is at this moment 
a matter of holy pride to the Catholics 
of England that in the number of prel- 
utes, clergy, and faithful united in 
homage to the Eucharist, the Congress 
in London has eclipsed all others, and, 
be it added, with this pride, they have 
felt in no small degree a deepening of 
their pride in their country and in their 
fellow-countrymen, recognizing as they 
do that in no other land could the work 
of the Congress have been carried out 
amid more courteous and generous ex- 
pressions of sympathy upon the part of 
the general public than it has been here 
in the midst of the capital of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Were it only for this 
drawing together more closely of the 
ties of national fellowship, Catholics 
would still owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Eucharistic Congress. 

The success of the Congress has been 
many-sided, but whatever be the ad- 
vantages which we may enumerate as 
accruing from its assembly, undoubt- 
edly that which is first in our gratitude, 
as it was first in the purpose of its 
promoters, is the spiritual good which 
has been wrought by it. No thought- 
ful mind will undervalue the edification 
which is given by the spectacle of tens 
of thousands of people joining in a pub- 
lic act of faith and worship, nor the 
helpfulness of a majestic ritual and up- 
lifting Church music, nor the imposing 
effect of stately surroundings, and least 
of all of the manifold evidences of 
Unity and of Catholicity, which thrill 
the worshippers with that sense of 
reality which is too deep for words. 
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But however beautiful and dignified 
was this outer and visible accompani- 
ment, precious above and beyond it is 
the work of the Holy Spirit which is 
wrought within souls. It is in this, the 
interior and spiritual good, that, first 
of all and most of all, we count the 
gain of the Eucharistic Congress. The 
Congress with its wonderful vision of 
Cardinals and clergy and kneeling 
crowds has come and gone, but there 
remains with us the conviction that 
multitudes of the Catholic people have 
been drawn more closely to Christ and 
stand nearer to Him to-day as the 
Bread of their life, and the Source 
of their spiritual strength, and the 
Friend of their earthly pilgrimage. 
Every Catholic altar in the land has its 
group, more or less numerous, of fer- 
vent and frequent communicants, and 
those who are engaged in the ministry 
of souls have in their daily experience 
plentiful proofs of how strongly and 
deeply rooted is the belief and devo- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist in the souls 
of the Catholic people. But, even to 
them, the events of the Congress have 
come as a revelation. Men and women 
and children in thousands have pressed 
forward to the altars for Holy Com- 
munion, and never in the whole history 
of the Church in this country has there 
been a greater outburst of love and de- 
votion to the Mass and to the Blessed 
Sacrament. We love to think that 
such a renewal must be to some extent 
a national as well as an ecclesiastical 
advantage. Directed as it is to what 
Catholics hold to be the very fountain 
source of essential strength, its effect 
ought to be, in the measure of their sin- 
cerity, to invigorate the fibre of their 
Christian character, and to make them 
good citizens as well as good Catholics. 
A movement which brings them to use 
more fervently the great Sacrament of 
Peace and Love ought, in uniting them 
more closely to Christ, to fill them 
more abundantly with the spirit of 


charity and loyalty, and goodwill to- 
wards their fellow-countrymen. I 
venture thus to express what I may 
call the primarily Catholic view of the 
Eucharistic Congress, because it seems 
to me that, rightly understood, such 
great Eucharistic gatherings, wherever 
they may be held, cannot but have a 
civic as well as a spiritual beneficence, 
and also because it is a satisfaction to 
think that the generous attitude of the 
public at large, who have looked on 
respectfully if not sympathetically from 
without, should have a return in the 
form of a benefit which all can appre- 
ciate. Here if the advantage is thus 
appraised on what may seem a lower 
plane of value, it is not meant for a mo- 
ment to exclude its higher aspect. The 
heart of England is still Christian and 
religious, and Catholics, while realizing 
how much there is in their faith that 
fundamentally differs from that of the 
majority around them, feel that they 
can trust their fellow-countrymen well 
enough to be sure—more sure than 
ever—that this nation is never likely 
to quarrel with them because they 
practise an act of their religion, and es- 
pecially ‘an act of love and homage to 
Christ in the Holy Communion. On 
the contrary, they know well that there 
are many who, while they cannot fol- 
low us in faith, reckon that every act 
of religion sincerely practised must be 
a gain to the religious feeling of the 
nation as a whole, and welcome every 
honor paid to Christ with sympathetic 
appreciation. The spiritual and the re- 
ligious fruit of the Congress is thus 
paramount in the mind of the Catholic 
body, and no other considerations in 
the after-glow may be allowed to dim 
or depreciate its significance. 
Compared with this, the real work 
and the real success of the Congress, 
the intervention of the Government in 
regard to the procession may be de- 
scribed as a ripple upon the surface. 
No doubt the ripple was one of deep 
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indignation, for religious indignation is 
the deepest of its kind, and those who 
watched the faces of the mighty audi- 
ence at the Albert Hall on Saturday 
evening, or heard the emphatic com- 
ments which passed freely from lip to 
lip amongst the crowds waiting out- 
side the cathedral on Sunday morning, 
will gauge how deeply the feeling of 
the Catholic body has been stirred by 
what it has felt to be at once a viola- 
tion of its rights and an indignity of- 
fered to its religion. In the outer do- 
main of Catholic action, the incident is 
much too important not to be followed 
up to its consequences, but here it will 
be sufficient to note the precise position 
which preceded so unexpected and so 
regrettable a development. 

The Eucharistic Congress which has 
just taken place is but one of a series 
which has been held year by year in 
various parts of Christendom, and in 
all such meetings the acts of devotion 
to Christ in the Holy Eucharist have 
been appropriately crowned and com- 
pleted by a public procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. When it was de- 
cided that the Eucharistic Congress of 
this year should be held in London, 
it became a question of how far, and 
in what manner, this part of the pro- 
gramme would be practicable. The 
very reason why the Church allows the 
Blessed Sacrament to be taken out of 
the sanctuary, and carried publicly 
along the highways, is that, especially 
in Catholic lands, she is dealing with 
the multitudes of the faithful far be- 
yond the number that could be accom- 
modated even in the largest church 
and she naturally wishes that these 
should have an opportunity of taking 
their part in the homage offered to the 
Holy Eucharist. That may be taken 
as one at least of the raisons d’étre of 
her public processions. From this it 


naturally follows that in the mind and 
intention of the Catholic Church such 
processions, by their very meaning, pos- 


tulate that they shall take place in the 
midst of a Catholic people, and that 
they shall pass through the believing 
and adoring multitude from whom 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament shall 
receive the tribute of Faith and wor- 
ship. On the other hand, it never 
could be either the purpose of the 
Church, or the interest of religion, that 
the Sacred Host should be obtruded or 
paraded in the presence of a public 
which in its overwhelming majority 
has ceased to believe in the Real Pres- 
ence, and therefore cannot conscien- 
tiously render to it that honor which 
those who do believe feel as conscien- 
tiously to be its due. Such an obtru- 
sion would be as repugnant to the soul 
of the Catholic as it would be both in- 
considerate and unfair to the conscience 
of the non-Catholic. The more so, as 
in the mind of the Church the proces- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament is not 
only an act in which the people do 
honor to the Real Presence, but pre- 
eminently one in which the Real Pres- 
ence confers an honor, beyond all 
words, upon the people, and such honor 
plainly presupposes conditions of cor- 
responding faith and devotion. These 
elementary principles of Catholic belief, 
which are those of good sense and good 
taste as well, are sufficiently obvious 
to all, and if they are mentioned here 
it is only to indicate how utterly be- 
side the mark is the suspicion enter- 
tained, apparently by a mistaken few, 
that the Catholic Church in this coun- 
try had organized the proposed proces- 
sion of the Host in the spirit of osten- 
tation or bravado, or with a view of 
thrusting her sacred mysteries upon 
the attention of a Protestant public. 
In truth, one could hardly conceive any- 
thing which is farther from the mind 
of the Catholic authorities than such an 
obtrusion, or anything which they feel 
would be more fatal to the spirit and 
work of the Church in this country. 
Needless to say that the Sacred Host 
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is to us much too sacred, that we 
should seek to put it in the front of 
the denominational fray, and _ that, 
whatever be our warfare, we shall 
know how to strengthen ourselves in 
its strength, without borrowing the 
methods of the “Battle of the Stand- 
ard.” 

It will then be asked, If this be the 
case, why was the procession of the 
Host made a part of the programme in 
the recent Congress? 

The answer is that it was so 
ranged because the holding of such a 
procession was felt to be quite in har- 
mony with the principles just men- 
tioned, and this, 1 think, may be made 
plain by a simple statement of the facts. 

In the first place, when it was pro- 
posed by some over-zealous promoters 
that the procession should take place 
in Victoria Street, or some of the 
greater thoroughfares near the cathe- 
dral, the Archbishop of Westminster 
at once vetoed the proposal. On the 
other hand, as the work of organization 
developed, the necessity of holding such 
a procession for Catholics outside the 
the cathedral itself became 
more more apparent. The 
precedented demand for Congress tick- 
ets already assured the committee that 
the cathedral would be filled up to its 
utmost capacity by some eight thou- 
sand people. Besides this, the Arch- 
bishop had a _ notification that more 
than 70,000 Catholics would come to 
take their part in the act of homage to 
the Blessed Sacrament. As a matter 
of fact they were joined by Catholics 
arriving by special trains from many 
parts of England and abroad, so that 
the crowd assembled on Sunday even- 
ing, the 13th, has been estimated by 
some at more than 150,000. It be- 
came a question of finding room for 
this multitude of Catholics, and of ar- 
ranging some way by which they could 
fulfil their desire of joining in the wor- 
ship of the Blessed Sacrament. They 
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were practically the overflow of the 
congregation assembled inside the ca- 
thedral, and there was no alternative 
but to allow them to occupy the ca- 
thedral precincts and the streets adjoin- 
ing. Fortunately, those streets lent 
themselves very aptly to the purpose. 
While the Archbishop most wisely for- 
bade any occupation of the main 
streets, or anything which could incon- 
venienee the public traffic, it so hap- 
pens that around the cathedral there 
are a number of smaller streets, which 
on Sundays are all but deserted. Into 
these it was arranged that the over- 
flowing multitude of Catholics should 
be directed, and it was decided that 
the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment which would be held in the ca- 
thedral should then issue from its 
walls, and pass amongst these thou- 
sands of the faithful in order that they 
too, as well as their more privileged 
brethren within the cathedral, might 
satisfy their devotion and have their 
share—many of them had travelled all 
night for it—in paying homage to their 
Lord in the Holy Eucharist. Their 
right as citizens to pass into these 
streets was beyond doubt, and further, 
the police authorities, whose conduct 
throughout has been beyond praise, and 
whose knowledge of the whole district 
is unquestionable, had assured the 
Committee that no difficulty would be 
found in the maintenance of order. At 
the same time similar assurances were 
forthcoming from many residents along 
the proposed route that, far from offer- 
ing any opposition, they would welcome 
gladly the spectacle of a procession in 
their neighborhood. It was under these 
conditions, with every issue maturely 
weighed, and every precaution duly 
taken, that the Committee obtained the 
Archbishop's sanction for the proces- 
sion of the Host to be held within the 
limits of the restricted area of quiet 
side-streets surrounding the cathedral. 
Such a procession was clearly an exten- 
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sion of the procession in the cathedral 
made to meet the wants of an over- 
flowing Catholic congregation. It might 
be said that for the moment the circum- 
stances of the most Catholic country 
were in a manner reproduced in minia- 
ture in and around the cathedral, and, 
in view of the fact, it was felt that it 
would be a harsh and cruel course to 
deprive so many thousands of Catholics 
of their part in an act of worship to 
which they had so fervently looked for- 
ward. 

There may be indeed various opin- 
ions upon the desirability of holding, 
under any circumstances, processions 
of the Blessed Sacrament in the streets 
of London, but in the specific case in 
point it would be difficult to see how 
the Committee could well have acted 
otherwise. Certainly it would be un- 
just to suppose that their action was 
inspired by any wish to obtrude a pro- 
cession of this kind upon the general 
public. It was never meant for the 
general public, but for the multitude 
of the Catholic faithful who, in their 
tens of thousands, could not find room 
inside their cathedral. Such, I take 
it, is the presentment of the facts as 
gathered from those who are best quali- 
fied to know, and it is in their light 
that one can best form a judgment of 
the events which followed. 

Mr. Asquith, in yielding to the influ- 
ences which urged him to prohibit the 
procession, took his stand upon its sup- 
posed illegality. It is well known 
that in the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Act nearly eighty years 
ago, several grudging reservations in 
the shape of certain disabilities were 
allowed to survive by way of conces- 
sion to the fears and prejudices which 
lingered in the minds of the opponents 
of the measure. It is not easy to im- 
ugine that there are men who still ex- 
ist in the atmosphere of that period, 
and for whom in that respect the prog- 
ress of the last eighty years seems to 
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count for nothing, and thus Catholics 
generally had come to believe that most 
of these relics of penal days had long 
since become obsolete by their simple 
and utter anachronism. They felt that 
to believe otherwise would have been 
to do an injustice to the good sense of 
their fellow-countrymen. Now it ap- 
pears that these provisions, bolstered 
by a proclamation of 1852, are galvan- 
ized into vigor and are invoked to inter- 
dict processions of the kind that had 
been arranged for at the recent Con- 


gress. Whether they are obsolete, or, 


as some say, only obsolescent, is a 
matter which may be left to the law- 
yers. While law is law, and not 


against conscience, Catholics will obey 
it. But if the disabilities in question 
ure still to be dignified by the name of 
law, then Mr. Asquith has done good 
service in pointing out—in what was 
surely the most telling which 
he could have chosen for the purpose— 
such a blot upon the Statute Book, in 
order that public may be 
aroused to the fact, and that the law 
may be speedily altered. The case 
from the Catholic standpoint is too 
plain to need proof, and it has been 
stated with admirable and 
force in the letter of the Archbishop to 
the Premier. Catholics give to the 
Crown and the Constitution the same 
support, and certainly the same loyalty, 
as their fellow-subjects, and, doing so, 
they claim to have the same protection 
and the same rights and that in the 
exercise of these rights the law of the 
land shall not discriminate against 
them. That is only to say that, giving 
all that others give, they claim all that 
others claim. They cannot ask more, 
und in self-respect they cannot accept 


way 


opinion 


clearness 


less. Nor can one suppose for a mo- 
ment that the public opinion of the 
country would wish them to do other- 
The nation’s honor lies quite 
as much in righting us as ours lies in 


being righted. 


wise. 
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In the meantime, the incident of the 
Government prohibition was not with- 
out a certain diplomatic interest. To 
prohibit the procession pure and simple 
would have been for the Government 
itself to go beyond the limits of the 
law, and would have placed it in a false 
position. It would have also created 
a very grave danger, for if the resent- 
ment of the tens of thousands assem- 
bled in the streets of Westminster was 
at the mere change in the procession all 
but uncontrollable, one can readily im- 
agine what it would have been had 
they been told that there was to be no 
procession at all. Krom both the false 
position and, as far as possible, from 
the danger, the Prime Minister was 
rescued by the statesmanlike action of 
the Archbishop. By a wise alteration 
in its character the procession was 
brought within the technical provisions 
of the law, and at the same time was 
enabled to be held in such a way as 
to appease at least in some measure 
the angry disappointment of the crowd, 
who happily vented in the acclamation 
of the Legate the pent-up feelings 
which otherwise would have shaped 
themselves into anything but bless- 
ings on the Premier. What would 
have been, and ought to have been, a 
quiet and devotional procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament through the Catholic 
multitudes kneeling in silent adoration 
as it passed, became a triumphant ova- 
tion to the Papal representative, amid 
wild enthusiasm and frantic cheering 
by the thousands who lined his path. 
If all is well that ends well, there must 
have been many who in witnessing the 
touching scenes of Catholic fervor 
along the route of the procession will 
have more than half forgiven Mr. As- 
quith in the silence of their hearts. 

In a way, it is encouraging that Mr. 
Asquith should have appealed to rea- 
sons of law, even though the law be a 
somewhat spectral one. It reminds us 
that we are living in a country which 


happily possesses the highest and 
healthiest conception of liberty, and of 
law as the national assertion of indi- 
vidual right. In that conception, there 
are rights, and amongst them those of 
meeting and of peaceful procession, 
which are held to be naturally and in- 
alienably vested in the constituent in- 
dividuals. When law is in technical 
conflict with such rights, sooner or 
later right asserts itself, and if the 
law is wrong it can be rectified. 
Amongst a people possessing as their 
birthright this conception of freedom, 
everything is to be hoped for. It 
stands out in refreshing contrast to 
those Statolatrous doctrines obtaining 
in certain countries abroad which make 
for civic servility, and place all public 
action, and in it, the natural right of 
inen to meet or to walk together, at 
the merey or good pleasure of the 
Civil Power, represented by the Gov- 
ernment of the day. At least Mr. As- 
quith has not come to that, and we 
have the breadth of the Channel be- 
tween us and such degrading theories. 
In the long run it is more desirable that 
things should be regulated by even a 
bad law than by the caprice of a Min- 
ister. If the law is bad, it can be bet- 
tered, and Mr. Asquith’s action will un- 
wittingly have done more than most 
things in that direction. 

Be that as it may, it is allowable to 
think that it is not in connection with 
this episode of Government interven- 
tion that the Eucharistic Congress in 
London will be longest and best re- 
membered. The strenuous struggle 
and vindication of freedom and equal- 
ity in matters of civic right is, no 
doubt, all that is laudable and inevita- 
ble, but there is quite another mental- 
ity amid the beautiful ways of peace 
which we associate with our devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament. It is rather 
upon the scenes which gather around 
it that the memory will linger in recall- 
ing the wonderful week of the Con- 
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gress. The Wednesday evening, with 
the solemn entry of the Cardinal-Leg- 
ate proceeding under the silken canopy 
up the nave of the densely thronged 
cathedral—the six Cardinals enthroned 
upon the dais and representing Spain, 
Milan, France, Belgium, Ireland and 
America—the hundred bishops in the 
chancel standing up with mitres low- 
ered in reverence at the reading of the 
Apostolic Brief—the weird glory of the 
syzantine liturgy with its object-lesson 
of Rome’s far-reaching breadth of rit- 
ual comity and its harking back to the 
centuries of our early Christian origins 
—the charming procession of the 
schools in which the little children 
cheered in their own shrill way, and 
fairly danced with glee as they waved 
their handkerchiefs in defiling before 
the Legate—the wonderful fervor of the 
faithful massed together on the early 
Sunday morning in the enormous 
throng around the cathedral doors, sing- 
ing from time to time their favorite 
hymns to the Blessed Sacrament to 
while away the long hours that must 
elapse before the opening—the Pon- 
tifical High Mass sung by the Cardi- 
nal Legate girt by hundreds of the 
Nineteenth Century and After. 


Episcopate and clergy and a concourse 
of some eight thousand souls—the sol- 
emn bestowal of the Apostolic Blessing 
and its proclamation in Latin and in 
English to the vast congregation—and 
last of all, and perhaps most of all, the 
thrilling moment on that September 
Sunday evening, when the Host was 
carried in procession out of the cathe- 
dral towards the sea of eager faces that 
were waiting eagerly without; when 
the thousands inside heard and caught 
up the strains of the O Salutaris Hostia 
which was being sung by the tens of 
thousands outside, and when amid the 
sacred silence which spoke, as words 
never can speak, a multitude’s faith 
and adoration, the Cardinal gave the 
Benediction from the loggia over the 
great porch of the cathedral;—these are 
the things that are still most in our 
thoughts, and that the little ones who 
were held up in arms to witness them 
will tell to their grandchildren in the 
long years to come. Little marvel if 
amid such impressions we find that, 
with the best will in the world, we are 
forgetting to think about Mr. Asquith. 
J. Moyes. 
Westminster Cathedral Clergy House. 
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The rapid diffusion in recent years of 
a familiar and detailed acquaintance 
with pain and evil in all their forms 
has been accompanied by a growth of 
sensitiveness to suffering, whether our 
own or other people’s, almost amount- 
ing to panic, and has produced two op- 
posite reactions, both of which appear 
to those belonging to an older and 
sterner generation to be full of danger. 
They spring from one root: the as- 
sumption that pain ought not to exist— 
that it is of necessity an evil. 

The teaching of which “Christian 
Science” is the most familiar type, 


taking its stand on belief in God as a 
Being at once all-loving and all-power- 
ful, declares that pain cannot really 
exist. Modern rebels, on the other 
hand, declare that since the existence 
of pain is undeniable, the God of Chris- 
tian faith cannot exist. Both hold 
that there is no room in one universe 
for pain and for a God who is Love. 
Both apparently feel themselves com- 
petent to sit in judgment on the whole 
course of Nature and to condemn it— 
the one as a vast lie, the other as a 
huge system of cruelty. 

To the ordinary mind both these atti- 
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tudes appear so presumptuous as al- 
most to refute themselves. They both 
imply a claim to have mastered the 
problem of evil and to have ascertained 
its origin with such completeness as to 
warrant the assertion of its needless- 
ness. 

I need hardly say that nothing is 
further from my intention than to of- 
fer any alternative solution of that 
awful problem. My object is only to 
consider what, for ordinary people, is 
the right way of meeting suffering. 
There are multitudes who are staggered 
and perplexed by the daily tragedies 
and the heart-sickening conditions of 
life surrounding us on all sides, who 
yet desire to find and to keep hold of a 
courageous 21 dutiful way of meeting 
the facts of experience; who can find 
no satisfaction either in denying the 
reality of pain, or in blaspheming 
against the Author of Life and Order. 
These ask not what God ought to 
allow, but how we ought to meet that 
which is allowed; not whether the in- 
fliction of pain can be morally justifi- 
able, but whether the endurance of it 
can be made morally profitable. They 
ask not for consolation but for strength. 
Possibly there may be no consolation 
to be had, but there is always the need 
to endure. If we can but find firm 
ground on which to stand upright and 
to meet our lot without loss of self- 
respect or lowering of aim, it will be 
time enough after the battle has been 
fought and won to ask how the con- 
flict arose. Meanwhile, it is in fight- 
ing the battle that we shall answer 
such questions as it behoves us to ask. 

This is not to say that if Philosophy 
could solve for us the ever-recurring 
problem of how to reconcile in thought 
the existence of evil with that of a 
supreme and everlasting Order—nay, 
with the existence of‘any order at all— 
it would not make our task infinitely 
easier. Possibly, indeed, it might make 
all life “a task so light, that Virtue 


never could grow strong.” But Phi- 
losophy has not yet solved the problem; 
and we cannot wait for such a solu- 
tion before living our lives, and encoun- 
tering the inevitable trials of our mor- 
tal state. Are we at liberty—can it 
be right, wise, or helpful—either to 
kick against the pricks or to deny their 
power to wound? 

The whole question for practical pur- 
poses turns on that of the moral and 
spiritual effects of pain when rightly 
met. Before asking what results have 
in fact been known to flow from it, 
and what is meant by rightness of at- 
titude towards it, there are two points 
which need to be made clear. 

In the first place, we are met at the 
very outset of such an inquiry as this 
by the question of our own competence 
to deal with it. Few of us can ever 
be sure that we have had experience 
enough of the power of pain to warrant 
us in generalizing about it. In reply 
especially to any hopeful view of the 
matter, those who are unconvinced can 
always answer: “That is all very well, 
but you would not say so if you knew 
as much about suffering as I do”; and 
there is no common measure for such 
experience, Yet though no one dare 
boast that he has exhausted the possi- 
bilities of suffering in his own personal 
experience, and though some degree of 
exemption from it (for the moment, at 
any rate) may be implied in the very 
power to speculate on its meaning and 
tendencies, yet no one can live long 
in this world without tasting enough 
of it to afford some test of the bearing, 
and even of the cogency, of the various 
theories in the strength of which it may 
be encountered, or under cover of 
which it may be flinched from. For it 
must be remembered that it is not the 
degree, but the fact of suffering which 
raises the difficulty as to its compati- 
bility with Divine Love. 

From a merély logical point of view, 
one pang suffered by the humblest 
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creature is as clearly if not as strik- 
ingly incompatible with the idea of 
omnipotent benevolence as the utmost 
intensity of accumulated torture; and 
in like manner the experience of bless- 
ing springing out of the familiar sor- 
rows of ordinary people loses nothing 
of its weight because there are depths 
of suffering which these have not yet 
fathomed. It is the common lot with 
which we are chiefly concerned when 
our object is not the solution of a theo- 
retical puzzle, but the justification of 
a definite mental attitude. Whether 
our own experience be in any respect 
exceptional or not, we can all recog- 
nize the place which suffering holds 
in the lives of others, and the degree 
in which our estimate of their charac- 
ter is affected by their manner of en- 
countering it. We have all suffered 
enough to know how much it costs— 
and how much it avails—to meet trial 
in a brave spirit, as discipline, not as 
mere hindrance. We can in some de- 
gree guess what has gone to the mak- 
ing of such qualities as we see shining 
in the lives of the heroes and martyrs 
by whose deeds our lower levels of life 
are lighted up, and our deepest venera- 
tion called out. At any rate, whether 
competent or not to preach patience, 
we must all be ready to practise it; 
and we have all both the right and the 
duty to consider in what light it should 
be regarded. 

The other point which must be em- 
phasized as a preliminary is the dis- 
tinction between pain and evil. To 
use the words indiscriminately is of 
course to beg the whole question at is- 
sue, which is precisely whether pain 
is or is not of necessity evil. All 
who have seriously considered the mat- 
ter know how difficult it is to frame 
any definition of good and evil which 
shall not turn in some degree upon the 
tendency of actions to produce or to 
hinder happiness. But this is not to 
say that good has no other meaning 


than happiness, or evil than pain. At 
every turn we have to recognize that 
the things are different, though mys- 
teriousiy related. 

The question of the precise meaning 
of good and evil, of course, lies at the 
very root of the science of ethics, and 
T am not dreaming of grappling with 
it; but it is clear that in their practical 
application to everyday life the words 
pain and evil express two very dif- 
ferent thoughts: and that while evil 
obviously cannot be innocent, pain of- 
ten is so. Of course it will be replied 
that though the suffering of pain may 
be innocent, its infliction cannot be so. 
But this is just the question at issue. 
Does the infliction of pain always mean 
an actual injury done to the sufferer? 
If not—if, on the other hand, it means 
a moral and spiritual, or even a physi- 
cal benefit, which the sufferer, having 
the choice, would gladly purchase at 
that cost—then there can be no room 
for calling it evil, short of the asser- 
tion that the whole constitution of Na- 
ture ought to have been different, so 
as to allow of the same results being 
produced by quite other means—an as- 
sertion which, in the mouth of a mere 
buman being, is as idle as it is rebel- 
lious. 

We shall, of course, all agree in con- 
sidering the infliction of needless and 
unprofitable suffering as mere cruelty. 
But who shall dare to say under what 
fundamental necessity joy and sorrow, 
pain and pleasure, light and darkness 
are in this world as inseparably con- 
nected as are the concave and convex 
sides of the line of any curve? The 
rashness with which it is often as- 
sumed that the omnipotence which we 
attribute to God means—and that we 
are therefore justified in asserting— 
that He could just as easily have cre- 
ated us and brought us to a state of 
moral perfection without suffering as 
with it, seems incredible when one re- 
flects upon it. Yet this assumption is 
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the very root of the difficulty. Our own 
utter inability to conceive of any such 
process or its result might at least keep 
us silent, if we cannot rise to the 
height of being ready to “rejoice in 
tribulation.” 

But not to dwell further on the sur- 
prising liberty claimed by some to sit 
in judgment on that whole of which 
our very existence, let alone our moral 
sense, is but an infinitesimal fragment, 
let us consider what is involved for our 
daily life in the habit of allowing our- 
selves to regard all suffering as evil. 

It would seem to be too obvious ua 
truism to be worth recalling (could we 
ever count upon truisms being kept in 
mind), that courage and patience de- 
pend for their very existence upon the 
need and the practice of endurance. 
It is perhaps more to the purpose to 
ask wherein lie the peculiar precious- 
hess and beauty of these two qualities, 
and how the universal reverence for 
them is justified. The essence of both 
seeins to censist in self-mastery; and 
self-mastery appears to have an intrin- 
sic rightness and beauty in whatever 
form it may be manifested. The ex- 
ercise of courage and patience involves, 
of course, the dominion of the spirit 
over the flesh, as we refuse to be de- 
terred by the fear, or disturbed by the 
actual experience, of suffering. De- 
terred from what? Disturbed out of 
what? Does not our instinctive as 
well as reasoned admiration of courage 
recognize, whether consciously or not, 
the existence of an order, a plan, a de- 
sign (call it duty or truth or beauty, or 
what you will) which is rightfully su- 
preme, and the pursuance of which in 
the teeth of all hindrances constitutes 
our essential idea of virtue? And in 
like manner, does not our admiration 
of patience imply that equanimity is 
the ideal state of the human spirit? 

So by the mere fact of our admira- 
tion and reverence for courage and pa- 
tience in others we acknowledge that 


there is something better than mere 
freedom from pain, a better sway than 
that of the emotions. The homage 
we yield to the brave testifies to our 
sense of the value of the higher law in 
obedience to which they risk, or act- 
ually encounter, every kind of hard- 
ship or suffering. And when from ad- 
miration we rise to the practice of 
courage and patience, we do in very 
deed recognize and consent and say 
Amen to an Order, the Author of which 
is the Object of our inmost adoration. 
By such effectual consent and actual 
working out in deed of loyalty to the 
higher law we are, I believe, actually, 
though of course gradually, lifted 
above mere sensation or mere emotion 
—raised to a higher plane. And the 
power to endure, like all our active 
powers, grows through exercise. 

If this be true—and I believe that 
every one of us may prove its truth by 
actual personal experience, for it ap- 
plies to the endurance of all pain, how- 
ever slight or however intense, whether 
bodily or mental—if this be true, we 
have the key to all the religious value 
for suffering which, though liable to 
such deplorable exaggerations and per- 
versions, is yet so incalculable a force. 
If it be true, the modern revolt against 
all suffering is obviously suicidal. To 
extinguish all suffering, were that pos- 
sible, would be to deprive the world of 
a leverage as all-pervading and effect- 
ual towards spiritual elevation and 
purification as is gravitation towards 
stability. 

It is not, of course, mere pain in it- 
self that lifts or cleanses. It is pain 
rightly endured which acts as a spirit- 
ual lever. By pain rightly endured, I 
mean whatever is courageously and pa- 
tiently borne, from whatever motive. 
I believe that the blindest, the most 
purely instinctive effort of mere 
“pluck” has a lifting power, and de- 
serves our thankful admiration; and 
that every degree and every form of 
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courage tends to raise the whole tone 
of life within the range of its influence, 
in proportion to the amount and the 
quality of the endurance exercised. 
Tac lifting power of endurance must 
probably be measured by its motive. 
The mere instinctive pluck which 
makes a schoolboy ashamed to wince 
or cry out may have no conscious mo- 
tive at all, and may in fact be in- 
spired by nothing more exalted than a 
general sense of esprit de corps and re- 
spect for tradition or public opinion. 
Yet even these things are higher than 
the dominion of mere sensation from 
which the boy is lifted away by them. 
And when once we arrive at the recog- 
nition of fortitude as an ideal, the con- 
scious and resolute practice of it be- 
comes a radiating power of incalcula- 
ble value, the condition of the highest 
achievements which ennoble life. And 
again, there is a devotion in the 
strength of which courage is kindled 
into the joyous rapture of martyrdom. 
The higher degrees of courage—per- 
haps all conscious devotion to it as an 
ideal—imply of course the distinct 
recognition of that, be it what it may, 
for the sake of which we make the ef- 
fort to rise above our pain. This ob- 
ject, recognized as something higher 
than ease, may be only an ideal. Some 
of us have seen, and wondered at, the 
sustaining power of that devotion to 
moral beauty and excellence (consid- 
ered in a purely impersonal and ab- 
stract fashion as the one supremely 
desirable thing in a life unlighted by 
any revelation, and not necessarily re- 
garded as extending beyond the grave) 
which in these troubled times ennobles 
und beautifies the lives of so many 
professed Agnostics. We have seen 
such lives gradually being lifted and 
purified by a power to which they give 
no name, and which seems not to in- 
spire them with any tender or personal 
sense of devotion, but to which they 
render an austere and disinterested 


ebedience. Such as these do not ask 
for consolation; but neither do they 
struggle or cry out against the Order 
under which they live, and by which 
they have been wrought into so fine 
a temper of unworldly and unwaver- 
ing integrity. Dumbly they do hom- 
age to the nature of the lessons taught 
by the discipline of life, though they 
may refrain from any spring of confi- 
dence towards the Teacher. 

Others there are for whom the Light 
of Revelation has shone in the dark- 
ness; for whom the central source of 
all joy and strength is the life of the 
Crucified One—Son of God and Son of 
Man—by whom the very gates of 
heaven are opened to all believers. By 
these, however poor and feeble their 
own presentation of the Christian life, 
it is yet felt to be essentially and of 
necessity a life of victory. They have 
recognized once for all “the glory of 
the Cross,” and all suffering is for them 
ai means whereby the Father’s name 
may be glorified. These “count it all 
joy” when they are called on to endure 
auything for His sake who loved us 
and gave Himself for us. They are 
ready with all their hearts to follow 
His call to rise higher through suffer- 
ing, to take up their cross and follow 
the Captain of their salvation in the 
narrow upward path that leadeth into 
life. To them the discipline of life is 
not merely a steady obedience to prin- 
ciple, but a blessed and tender instruc- 
tion administered by the Father of 
their spirits, and prized above all mere 
happiness for its power to draw them 
nearer to Himself. Such willing schol- 
ars in the school of Divine discipline 
have experiences more or less incom- 
municable, and not to be freely spoken 
of, in the light of which all pain is seen 
as containing the possibility of infinite 
blessing. 

For indeed the experience of the 
saints that it is good for them to have 
been in trouble is too familiar, too 
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freely shared by those who, while never 
dreaming that they deserve the name 
of saints, are yet one with them in 
hope and faith, to need reassertion. It 
seems to be in the nature of happiness 
to lessen the forward impulse of the 
soul “Stay, thou art fair,” is the lan- 
guage of the happy, while those who 
endure cheer themselves with the 
thought, “This too will pass.” And 
not only does happiness tend rather to 
rest than to effort, but in proportion as 
it satisfies it isolates; whereas pain 
breaks down the barriers between spirit 
and spirit as nothing else can do 
When we are in trouble we call upon 
God, and are brought into sympathy 
with man. Nothing unites hearts like 
a sorrow shared. 

But though the contrast between 
these familiar effects of joy and sorrow 
explains the sense of the value of pain 
which makes so many of us feel that 
our times of trouble are those which 
we could least afford to have blotted 
out from our lives, it does not follow 
that we feel suffering to be a better 
thing than enjoyment, or indeed to be 
in itself a good thing at all. Its whole 
value is in the effect of its right en- 
durance—in the lifting and purifying 
and stimulating action on the mind 
for which to the brave and patient it 
becomes a means. It is one of the 
instruments, but is very far from being 
the only instrument, in the hand of the 
Divine Husbandman, by which the fruit 
harvest is brought to maturity. Just 
because joy and sorrow are so powerful 
and so various in their power, we need 
both, and both need to be administered 
by more than human wisdom and 
knowledge. The office of brave and 
patient endurance being not only to 
lift us above the dominion of mere 
emotion, but to reveal to us the pres- 
ence of the Teacher from whom this 
instruction comes, it is, I believe, our 
wisdom, while accepting willingly from 
His hand the needful severity of dis- 


cipline, to abstain altogether from in- 
termeddling in the administration of it 
by self-inflicted austerities. A dutiful 
spirit of confidence in Divine Wisdom 
is the mainspring of patience. I do 
not see how any such confidence can 
be rightly felt in one’s own devices 
for subduing the flesh. 

Indeed, the apportionment of joy and 
sorrow, pain and pleasure, in any lot is 
a matter with which it does not seem 
conceivable that human wisdom should 
be competent to deal, even were the 
control of events in its hands. Joy 
and sorrow have their different and 
perhaps equally important parts to play 
in every life. While sorrow rightly 
met lifts and awakens and braces, joy 
rightly met rests and melts and ripens 
—and perhaps raises also. Surely 
our wisdom is to open our hearts to 
both, and to take no thought for either, 
while cleaving to the guidance of that 
“stern daughter of the voice of God” 
which sets us free from the sway of 
our own desires. 

There is one plain duty for us all 
in the presence of an ever-growing ac- 
quaintance with the sorrows of the 
world—the duty of self-control. What- 
ever our inmost thought with regard to 
the “Awful Power” by which the con- 
ditions of our life are ordained, whether 
we have even a grain of religious faith 
or must content ourselves with ethical 
principle, let us for any sake keep our 
balance, and not exaggerate, or indulge 
in rhetorical violence of denunciation 
against that which we can neither pre- 
vent nor fathom. It is certainly a 
duty to resist the temptation to an ex- 
cessive value for ease whch is at any 
rate akin to cowardice. 

I have not touched on the haunting 
horrors by which so many minds are 
overshadowed through dwelling on the 
worst evils of our overcrowded and in 
many respects corrupt city populations. 
It may be necessary that these things 
should be published, and it may be 
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right that we should all in our measure 
feel their weight and urgency; but of 
one thing I am sure—that they cannot 
be truly measured from outside, still 
less from afar off. It is not those who 
are actually engaged in a _ hand-to- 
hand struggle with evil and degrada- 
tion who take the gloomiest view of 
things. No others can give due 
weight to the elements of hope and of 
goodness which are mixed up every- 
where with human vice and misery. 
This, I believe, is a part of the reward 
reserved for those who are honestly 
and heartily spending themselves in 
the service of the poor and wretched. 
The Hibbert Journal. 
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They learn to hope against hope, and 
to see encouragement everywhere. 
Their sympathy takes that deepest and 
best form which is not a mere reflection 
of pain, but a community of resolve. 
At any rate we shall do no good to 
ourselves or to others, and we may but 
too easily harden our hearts, by dwell- 
ing on pictures of misery and wretched- 
ness without attempting any active en- 
deavors to remove or lessen them, 
And if we are to give heart and hope 
to others, it must be by having our 
own heart and hope fixed on that which 
cannot fail, 
Caroline Stephens. 
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Unless one happens to be familiar 
with the neighborhood, “Digby Build- 
ings, Clock Street, Bloomsbury,” is an 
address difficult to find. In itself the 
word Bloomsbury is misleading, for, 
naturally, one would penetrate the 
humerous squares and streets of the 
district patronized by students and 
Americans seeing London “on the 
cheap.” But Clock Street is not to be 
found in this semi-fashionable part; it 
is off Upper Wardle Street, and Upper 
Wardle Street leads to Tottenham 
Court Road. However, once in Upper 
Wardle Street it is not easy to pass 
Clock Street by unnoticed, for the 
County Council has painted the name 
in large white letters on the corner of 
Digby Buildings themselves, and when 
the street is found the Buildings are 
found also. 

There are in Clock Street a few old- 
fashioned houses, now let out in tene- 
ments, with wide steps leading to 
Adams-fronted doors, which steps ac- 
commodate the small fry of the Build- 
ings. There are two or three blank- 
walled printing establishments; there 
is a small pickle factory, the fumes of 
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whose vinegar flavor Clock Street by 
night and day; there is a catsmeat ven- 
dor—wholesale; a news-shop, whose 
sole ambition is to announce murders, 
executions and general disasters in as 
attractive a manner as possible; an oil- 
shop with a window full of bar soap 
and tinned salmon; and Digby Build- 
ings, a yellow-bricked block, with a 
curling stone staircase opening to the 
street. 

Half way up the Building, at the end 
of a stone passage, a door, with “Miss 
S. Short” written with an amateur’s 
attempt at printing, attracted the at- 
tention. Underneath the name was 
written “Typist,” and beneath that a 
small denizen of the Building had 
scratched the word “Stumpy.” Though 
there had evidently been some attempt 
to efface the epithet by scrubbing, 
success had not attended the effort; the 
letters were deeply scratched into the 
putty-colored paint, and when the af- 
ternoon sun fell on the door “Stumpy” 
showed as boldly as the lady’s name 
above it. 

It was not yet half-past seven and 
only the semblance of morning was 
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coming through the fog-laden atmos- 
phere. The parattin lamp in Sarah 
Short’s room was not burning brightly; 
she had only filled it, not trimmed it, 
when she arose before six to work at 
the typewriter standing at the foot of 
the bed. Now she was bending over 
it, not for warmth, but to make sure 
that the words in the letter she had 
just read were really written, not a fig- 
ment of her active brain. 

She turned up the lamp and read 
again: 


Miss Ellaline De Vere. 

Dear Madam,—We beg to inform you 
that the competition for “The best de- 
sign for an evening gown,” offered by 
us in “The Princess” of January 10, 
has been won by you. We have pleas- 
ure in telling you that, although the 
competition brought us in hundreds of 
designs, Madame Sylvestre, of Bond 
Street, to whom they were submitted, 
has pronounced in favor of the one you 
sent in. As you are aware, the prize 
is the winning design to be made to 
measure by Madame Sylvestre at a 
cost of not less than £25 and not ex- 
ceeding £35. Madame Sylvestre will 
be pleased to see you at your earliest 
convenience. Enclosed order, signed 
by the editor, must be presented. 

Yours truly, 
The Editor (pro). 


Miss Short sat down on the edge of 
her bed and tittered; she could not 
laugh outright, the situation was too 
full of irony. To cost not less than 
twenty-five pounds and not exceeding 
thirty-five. “Oh, my!” she exclaimed 
aloud, and then, as there seemed noth- 
ing else to say, she repeated “Oh, my!” 
But she fell to thinking. “If I could 
but have the money I could buy myself 
a good second-hand Remington, instead 
of paying five shillings a week for the 
hire of that old thing, and then have 
enough to get myself a new walking- 
out costume. But an evening gown! 
Why was the competition for an even- 
ing dress?” The flush of victory, 


which for a moment had painted her 
cheeks, faded away, and the tears of 
disappointment trickled from _ her 
cheeks into the cup of unmixed cocoa 
she was holding. 

At that moment Sarah Short, had she 
been asked to describe her costume, 
would have pronounced herself en 
déshabillé. Her skirt was _ hitched 
round her waist and held together by 
one hook and eye; over her stays and 
bodice she had pinned a shawl which, 
like the boy’s almond-drop, “was pink 
once,” but from many washings had 
taken a nondescript tone. The room 
was comfortless and untidy; a mixture 
of MSS. and meals lay on the table; 
the bed-clothes hung half on and half 
off the bed; the ashes were piled high 
in an unlit fireplace. Providence had 
not been kind to the girl; she was short 
by stature as well as name—so short, 
indeed, that, when seated on the office 
stool she used when working the type- 
writer, she needed an upturned soap- 
box to rest her feet upon. She had 
always preferred “a profession” to 
trade, which, considering her appear- 
ance, was no doubt the more excellent 
choice; yet she had been born to a 
small general grocer in Clapham, 
whose bankruptcy had driven her to 
the “profession” of typist in Dighy 
Buildings. She admired tall, elegant 
women of the best American type, yet 
Providence had made her four foot 
nine and nicknamed “Stumpy.” 

Yet in moments of hallucination 
snatched from the duplicating of sale 
catalogues, the work that fell mostly 
to her typewriter, Sarah could see her- 
self grown tall and _ prepossessing, 
could see herself with auburn hair and 
costumed by Paquin whirling round 
in some fashionable ballroom or walk- 
ing up the marble staircase at an am- 
bassador’s reception. The costumes 
her brain sketched, and in which she 
arrayed herself, were her delight. It 
was this aptitude of throwing herself 
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into other spheres that had brought 
about the present situation. Miss El- 
laline De Vere had been bidden to a 
very smart function and Miss Ellaline 
De Vere required a costume for the oc- 
casion. The rare times that Sally 
could afford the sixpence, she would 
buy “The Princess,” and revel in its 
most exclusive fashions, and it was with 
the idea of letting its subscribers par- 
ticipate in the joys of Miss De Vere’s 
new gown that she had sent a design 
to the monthly competition. In the 
annoyances of duplicating a catalogue 
of “startling reductions,” dear at any 
price on their intrinsic merits, accord- 
ing to Sally’s ideas, she had forgotten 
all about it, and now here was she 
confronted with the possession of an 
evening gown—needed only in dream 
moments—with nowhere to wear it and 
with an ill-shapen body to put it on. 

That ill-shapen body—how painfully 
at times was Sarah conscious of it! 
Only yesterday a lady who lived on 
her landing, when consulting her as to 
the purchase of a Sunday garment, 
had intimated that though she liked a 
bit of color with plenty of tabs and 
bright buttons down the skirt—‘“‘a good 
show of trimming always looks mon- 
eyed, even if you aren’t’—it was nat- 
ural that Sarah, with a figure like hers, 
“as can’t stand much in the trimming 
line,” should like those long, plain, 
clinging skirts on which she would al- 
ways insist. “But I have a figure as 
you can load up a bit,” the woman had 
added proudly, and she had gone to 
seek ideas in a more promising 
quarter. 

Sunday, when it was fine and during 
the season, was a red-letter day for 
Sally. At about half-past' eleven, 
household duties done, she would, as it 
were, project herself into her other 
self. Then she would become Miss El- 
laline De Vere. She would close her 
eyes, for half an hour would work her- 
self into a kind of trance, when she 


would wake up and put on her one and 
only Sunday frock. It was but blue 
serge, worn for four seasons, but, with 
the pretence assuined, she would imag- 
ine it a new creation every Sunday. 
“Ah!” she would exclaim, “yes, as it 
is fine I will wear the biscuit cloth 
with the galon vest that Madame 
Clothilde sent home last week. Now, 
what sunshade? My coffee lace? Or, 
let me see, if I wear the large black 
hat from Gainsborough’s with the pink 
roses under the brim, I might use the 
rose chiffon sunshade with the enamel 
handle. Gloves now—white kid or 
those exquisite tan suédes with the 
rucked arms? The tan, I think. Yes, 
and the white lace petticoat made with 
the cream silk lining would be suita- 
able,” and with her cotton umbrella 
under her arm, working a pair of old 
gloves down her fingers, Miss Ella- 
line De Vere, no longer Stumpy, of 
four foot nine, but grown to five foot 
eleven, sailed down the stairs of Digby 
Buildings arrayed, in her mind, to per- 
fection. 

Half-past twelve would find her in 
the Park, there to spend a penny, and 
an hour, admiring the finest-dressed 
women of the Empire. Yet even here 
her taste at times received a_ shock, 
“Oh dear!” she would exclaim, “there’s 
that Miss Hobbs, the banker's daugh- 
ter. Why can’t she understand that a 
blonde should never wear unrelieved 
maize? And, oh, my dear Countess of 
Blickford, why did not Providence 
give you an eye for color? Can’t you 
see that that pink crépe of yours is 
just two shades on the light side? I 
know what you were trying for, but 
you have missed it as usual. Ah, now, 
look at the Russian princess! Nothing 
British about that tone of pink; 
Paquin written all over it. So plain 
yet so commanding. I must make a 
mental note of it; I think even I can 
accept that hint.” She would project 
her mind a day or two further in the 
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week, and in a fashion paper in the 
free library she would be reading, 
“Miss Ellaline De Vere was seen in 
the Park last Sunday gowned to per- 
fection in biscuit cloth. It is difficult 
to say when she entered into conver- 
sation with the Princess Ivanovitch 
which of these two chic ladies showed 
to the greater advantage.” Stumpy 
would smile to herself, and, elated 
with her success, would return tv 
Digby Buildings, there, like Cinderella, 
to see her fine garments once more be- 
come the worn-out serge and the sun- 
bleached hat of daily life. 

But this affair of the prize was a 
very serious matter. If it had only 
been a walking-out dress, or the thing 
known as an afternoon gown—some- 
thing, say, at £7 10s.—what a marvel- 
lous bit of luck to have won it! And 
then to have taken the rest of the 
prize in cash, cash which would have 
allowed the purchase of a typewriter 
and have spared that crippling pay- 
ment of five shillings a week which 
would for ever keep her poor. Sara’ 
began instantly to picture all the 
pleasures that a spare five shillings a 
week can procure for its possessor. 
The pit of a theatre, with the gorgeous 
costumes on the stage and the ladies in 
the boxes; a friend to tea at an A.B.C. 
shop, and cream in the tea; a bold en- 
try of the oilshop and the acquisition 
of one of those tins of salmon which, 
with a twopenny cucumber, made so 
insistent an appeal to her sense of the 
right thing in food—all these delights 
were within the purchasing power of 
five shillings. The girl sat on the bed, 
swinging her short legs, while the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. She 
had not yet half exhausted the list of 
pleasures. There was a bit of real 
lamb and a lettuce on Sundays, with 
mint sauce—the latter delicacy was 


the more easily managed because the 
pickle factory had just started its day's 
work and the smell of boiling vinegar 
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was coming through the open window. 
And then, if she saved the whole five 
shillings for four weeks till it became 
a pound, she might know the joy of a 
week’s holiday; she might be able to 
go down into the country, a long way 
past Wimbledon, and sit in a real wood 
and pick real primroses, and listen to 
singing of other birds than the 
wretched caged larks patronized by the 
dwellers in Digby Buildings. 

At this, the culminating point of her 
disappointment, Sally Short broke into 
loud weeping. “It is too bad!” she ex- 
claimed. “I wish I’d never gone in for 
the competition, let alone winning of 
the prize. What's the use of a thirty- 
pound evening dress when they don’t 
as much as give a party to wear it at!” 
She threw the editor’s letter on the ta- 
ble in disgust and mechanically opened 
another which, in the late excitement, 
she had overlooked. She read it, and 
it had the effect of bringing her back 
to every-day affairs, for it ran: 


If Miss Short cannot let us have the 
500 duplicated sale announcements (or- 
dered a week ago) by twelve o'clock 
to-morrow, she must cease to expect 
any more orders from us. Our busi- 
hess cannot wait in this manner. 

Prosser & Sons. 


“Heavens! and I’ve fifty odd to do,” 
and Sally hastily resumed the mixing 
of her cocoa. Swallowing some bread 
and butter, she seated herself at the 
typewriter, and the pit-pat-pot of the 
keyboard sounded without intermis- 
sion for the next three hours. It was 
mechanical work, always the same set 
of sentences announcing to Messrs. 
Prosser’s own special customers Pross- 
er’s own exceptional bargains. In the 
intervals, when Sally inserted fresh pa- 
per between the rollers, she could 
think of the prize frock and decide 
upon a plan of action. She was medi- 
tating a bold step. “When I've deliv- 
ered these letters I'll visit the editor-— 
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yes, I will, and see if he won’t com- 
promise and give me ten pounds in- 
stead of the dress.” It seemed im- 
probable—notwithstanding the _ rule 
that no exchange could be allowed— 
that a man would not be willing to 
sive twenty pounds if the chance were 
offered him. 

“He'll help me out of the trouble,” 
she told herself time after time, sum- 
moning courage for what lay before 
her. Never had she worked so fast; 
the typewriter clattered and the little 
bell tinkled with the rapidity of the 
busy printing-presses in the opposite 
house. 

“I must have a bit of dinner before 
I go out or I shall faint in the edit- 
or’s room,” she told herself, as with a 
sigh of relief she flung on the table the 
American-cloth wrapper in which the 
letters were tied. She went to the 
head of the stairs and shouted the one 
word “Tilder.” As there was no re- 
sponse, ‘“T’-i-l-d-e-r’” was shouted again. 

“That’s only old Stumpy ayellen,” 
came the voice of a child playing on 
the bottom step. “Don’t fash yerself 
about the loikes of her, Tilly; don't 
spoil our gaime.” 

“G’arn, she ain’t arf bad, she gave 
me 2 ’appenny last toime I runned an 
errand for ‘er,’ was the answer. 
“Comen, miss,” was shouted up the 
stairs, and a tow-haired child of some 
twelve summers precipitated herself 
into Sally's room. 

“Tilder, run down to Perkins and 
get a couple of bloaters; they sell ’em 
two for three ha’pence, little ‘uns. 
Here’s twopence, and you can keep the 
change.” 

Well could Sarah afford to be gen- 
erous, in a week’s time perhaps—per- 
haps—she would be sending out for a 
pelony sausage and new bread and a 
bottle of stout! It is marvellous the 
luxuries to be procured for five shil- 
lings. Sally got out the toasting-fork 
and cooked the bloaters for her dinner. 


The girl was not shy; Clapham as 
birthplace and Digby Buildings as res- 
idence do not foster shyness; but she 
was too underfed to be courageous. 
The nearer the moment of the inter- 
view approached the less she liked the 
prospect. “I suppose I'd better ‘trance’ 
myself, aud then I shall be less ner- 
vous when talking to the gentleman,” 
was her thought. So when the meal 
was swallowed she lay back in her 
chair for ten minutes with closed eyes. 
“Now, let me see, what should one 
wear to interview an editor?” she 
asked herself. “That gray of mine 
with the chinchilla edging is nice; I 
know I’ve worn it all the winter, but 
it is good enough to talk to an editor 
in, I’m sure. Besides, it won't do to 
look too well off, or he will say, 
‘Really, Miss De Vere, one evening 
gown more or less can make but little 
difference.’ Now I come to think of it, 
that gray dress is too smart; I will 
wear the tweed I got at Redfern’s; he 
might think I was a governess then. 
Good idea! I will be a governess; that 
will be a good excuse. It’s a beauti- 
fully cut skirt,” she exclaimed, as she 
slipped the old blue serge over her 
head. “I wonder what the editor will 
think of it; rather a smart tailor-made 
for a governess, I’m afraid—Redfern 
every stitch. Still it can’t be helped, 
I’ve nothing worse,” and with these 
thoughts filling her head Sally picked 
up the bag of letters and ran down the 
stone staircase. 


“And what name?” the office-boy 
asked as Sally Short’s head appeared 
a few inches above the counter at 
which he was seated. 

“Miss Ellaline De Vere,” came the 
answer in a shaky voice. “I am the 
winner of the prize gown competition, 
and I should like to speak to the editor 
for a few minutes.” 

In his short life the office-boy had 
had much experience of men and 
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things. So without a smile he showed 
Miss Short into a room about the size 
of an ordinary cupboard, and with “If 
you will wait here a minute, miss, [ 
will see if the editor can see you,” 
closed the door. 

Ten minutes elapsed before the 
boy’s return, and in that time most of 
Miss De Vere vanished. Before she 
was ushered into the editor’s presence 
nothing remained but unattractive 
Sally Short, all too conscious of a very 
much worn serge dress and a pair of 
down-at-heel boots. 

The editor was about to rise to greet 
what he expected would be some fash- 
ionable modiste—an actress, perhaps— 
or a lady of the world. But when he 
saw the nervous little nonentity, stand- 
ing in the doorway, he sat down 
again and looked at his visitor in as- 
tonishment. A moment of awkward 
silence ensued; Sarah looked pitifully 
at the patched toes of her boots, and 
a crimson flush spread over her face. 

“Let me see,” said the editor kindly, 
“I—I did not quite catch your name.” 

“Miss Short,” said Sally, in a whis- 
per. 

“Ah, I thought so! Some mistake 
on the boy’s part. I was expecting a 
Miss De Vere.” He was about to press 
the electric button, when Sally ejac- 
ulated: 

“That’s me; that’s my—my nom de 
plume.” 

The editor was about to exclaim 
“Heavens!” but restrained himself, 
and said instead, “Then we must 
have a little talk; pray be seated. So 
you are the winner of the prize frock, 
eh? What do you want to see me 
about? Really, you know, it was a 
most artistic design—and did you do it 
all yourself?” The man tried to sup- 
press the tone of incredulity in his 
voice, but it was hard to reconcile the 
poetry of the design with the shabbi- 
ness of the little figure seated in front 
of him. 
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“Are you a costume designer 
went on, in answer to Sally’s affirma- 
tive nod. 

“Typist,” said Sally. 

“A typist?” he repeated, in surprise. 
“And have you ever tried your hand 
at designing before?” 

“No, no, not exactly; but I can make 
up them sort of things whenever I 
like.” 

“Indeed?” said the editor, excited. 
“Perhaps you would like a more com- 
fortable chair.” He had _ noticed 
Sally’s short legs swinging awkwardly 
from the high seat on which he had 
placed her. He pulled a low chair to 
his writing-table and skewed it to an 
angle to catch the full light of the mid- 
day sun. If there was truth in this 
person’s tale, it was most interesting. 
Only he must make sure of the truth. 
“And why do you want to see me? 
Everything is in order with the re- 
ward, I believe. You received an or- 
der on Madame Sylvestre this morn- 
ing, did you not?” 

He averted his eyes, but painted on 
his mind as he spoke was the picture 
of this all but dwarf in the prize cos- 
tume. 

Sally seemed to read his thoughts. 

“And what use have I for an even- 
ing gown?” she broke out reproach- 
fully. “I want something else than the 
dress. I want a new _ typewriter: 
something as would save me five shil- 
lings a week for the hire of the one I 
use. Or I would take money—ten 
pounds—if you would rather. You 
see, sir’—and she glanced pathetically 
at her short legs-—“the dress wouldn't 
be no use to anyone of my appearance. 
Besides, when could I wear it?” 

Something in the girl's appeal 
touched the editor’s heart. Yet he 
wished to prove her further. So he 
answered professionally: 

“The matter, I fear, is rather out of 
my hands now. The arrangement of 
the competition lies with Madame Syl- 
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vestre; she makes the dress, all we have 
to do is to pay the money. You re- 
member the rules of the competition— 
‘in no case will money be given in 
lieu of the prize. I am afraid it 
would never do to break through our 
regulations.” 

A hot tear splashed on to Sally’s 
hand; the vision of tinned salmon was 
fast receding. 

“Supposing you tell me a little more 
about yourself. Where were yeu born, 
where have you lived? I don’t expect 
you have been a typist always.” 

But Sally had nothing to tell. Clap- 
ham till she was sixteen, the next six 
years in Digby Buildings, made up a 
life devoid of any incident save the 
daily struggle for bread. The editor 
listened—and marvelled. When 
finished speaking he sent for 
week’s number of “The Princess.” 

He read aloud: “ ‘Trailing skirt of 
bottle-green Liberty satin; tunic of bot- 
tle-green crépe-de-chine, embroidered 
in bronze and emeralds, edged with 
bottle-green drops. Bodice of folded 
crépe, tucked into the semi-Empire tu- 
nic. Transparent rucked sleeves of 
bronze tulle... Hum,” he said, “it looks 
barbaric.” 

“Is that all they say?” asked Sally, 
disappointed. “I gave much more of a 
description; I even gave the pattern of 
the embroidery.”” She looked over the 
editor’s shoulder and gave a little cry. 
“They’ve even drawn it wrong! The 
tunic should have been quite long at 
the back; it is so much more graceful.” 

“Something you've seen at the thea- 
tre?” said the editor. 

“I’ve no money for theatres,” Sally 
answered. 

“Well, but now, why did you: use 
bronze for the embroidery? I should 
have used silver.” The editor was 


she 


the 


considered a great authority on dress. 
“Silver is more suited to evening wear, 
it lights up better, it—” 

“Oh, no, no,” broke in Sally, “silver 
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would be all wrong! It would be the 
wrong note. Were the dress pink or 
peach or mauve—but bottle-green, it 
just jars, you must understand that it 
jars.” The girl’s face was alive with 
interest; once more she was Miss De 
Vere, designing an exclusive mode, all 
fear of her interlocutor gone. 

“Could you design another dress like 
that?” 

“Oh, yes, if I could just ‘trance’ my- 
self for a few minutes.” 

“Do what?’ 

“*Trance’ myself—shut my eyes and 
think I want a dress for a ball or a 
party of some sort. Then it comes.” 

“If this is really so, the woman is a 
genius,” was the editor’s thought. He 
took from the mantelshelf the photo- 
graph of a pretty girl. “This is 
trait of my daughter,” he said. 
let us imagine that I want a smart 
dress for the Riviera for her. Some- 
thing a little attractive, because at 
Monte Carlo the ladies can wear more 
startling dresses than in—in Bond 
Street. My daughter is very tall and 
has a mass of auburn hair. If I give 
you pen and paper and let you sit in 
my inner office for half an hour can 
you design a costume?” 

“IT ain’t afraid to try,” 
simply. 

Within the half-hour the details of 
the costume were being explained to 
him. It what the editor 
would have chosen; he even went so 
far argue about the coloring. 
Sally could give no reason for the faith 
that was in her—she knew. It was 
useless to tell her that any colors were 
better than the ones she had blended; 
instinct, not reason, told her that hers 
was the wiser choice. “But how beau- 
tiful she’d look in the green dress!’’ she 
added. 

The editor thought so too. 

“We will suppose that I break 
through my rules fer once, that I give 
you ten pounds instead of the prize, 


a por- 
“Now 


said Sally 


was not 


as to 
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and that I give my daughter the dress 
instead of you—” 

He paused, waiting for the expected 
thanks. But the realization of her 
hopes left Sally inarticulate. 

“And suppose I offer you two pounds 
a week to design costumes for the mid- 
dle page of ‘The Princess’—that will 
be better than a new typewriter, eh?” 

“Oh, lawks!” Sally was about to ex- 
claim in the language of Digby Build- 
ings, but a sense of the fitness of 
things made her change it to: “My, 
won’t I work a treat!” Two pounds a 
week to make real her most cherished 
dreams! To be paid to do that which 
had been the indulgence of her idle mo- 
ments! To have money to spend on 
those little material comforts which to 
her would make up the sum of earthly 
happiness! No need any more to pass 
that oilshop with averted eyes, lest 
the ache to purchase should be worse 
than the toothache she had once en- 
dured for a day. As Sarah said to Til- 
der when she was back in Digby Build- 
ings: “T had to pinch myself right 
hard so as to make sure as [I worn't in 
a trance.” 

The editor was speaking gravely: 

“In your spare moments—in_ the 
evenings, say—I advise you to study 
drawing. Could you draw your cos- 
tumes as well as design them your 
services to me would be much more 
valuable, and, of course, they would 
command more money. When you can 
draw properly you can count on a sal- 
ary of five pounds a week.” 

The editor lay back in his chair and 
closed his eyes. Either elbow rested 
on the arms of the chair, thumb and 
forefinger were pressed to thumb and 
forefinger; this was the attitude he as- 
sumed when he had to work out the 
ever-recurring problem of how to keep 
his paper at least two points ahead of 
its rivals. At this moment he was en- 
gaged with a problem still more diffi- 
cult to solve—the twang of Miss Short's 


Cockney accent sounded in his ears. 
Uneducated, limited, vulgar, and yet— 
a genius. Was she the Worth or Pa- 
quin of a previous state? If so, what a 
strange resting-place for a great mind 
to choose! He had put some searching 
questions to discover if the girl had 
one lofty ambition, one fine instinct, 
any aspirations, but no—all that was 
not Clapham was Bloomsbury. For 
one moment he had thought to have 
her educated, but he had put the idea 
aside; genius such as this required the 
delicate handling of a watch-spring— 
so impossible to restore the lost bal- 
ance—he feared he might already have 
done harm by the offer of wages that 
must, to some extent, alter the condi- 
tions of her life. After half an hour's 
thought he decided to dismiss the ques- 
tion from his mind; sufficient that he, 
and not a rival editor, had secured her 
services. ‘“‘We must call it a case of 
dual personality,” he told himself as he 
went back to his table. “Miss Ellaline 
De Vere and Miss Sarah Short confined 
in the body of one little deformity of 
four foot nine!” 

A few months later a lad was labor- 
ing up the steep stone staircase of 
Digby Buildings. He stopped in front 
of a freshly painted yellow door to 
which was secured a brass plate, bear- 
ing the words: 


Miss Ellaline De Vere, Costume Designer. 


On a small stool outside the door sat 
Tilder. She was busy wiping the in- 
side of an empty salmon-tin with 4 
crust of bread. She raised her tow- 
colored head and remarked to the of- 
fice-boy, with a familiarity which 
showed an acquaintanceship of some 
standing: 

“"Ullo, Ugly, ‘ow ‘ave you been? 
D’you want anythink?” 

“Why, yes; you know, it’s press day. 
I've been sent up for Miss De Vere's 
full page.” 

“Then you carn’'t ’ave it, ‘tain’t 
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loikely—it ain’t ’arf-past ‘leven yet. Teil 
the heditor we won’t forget ‘im; it'll be 
down by one o’clock. 

“But I was told to bring it,” said the 
boy, about to knock. 

“You leave ‘er alone, young Nibs, 
and ’ook it. She’s just ‘ad a snack of 
salmon and cowcumber, just to give 
the roite flavor to that ‘ere Carlton sup- 
per gown. She’s off into ‘er trance 
now, and that’s more tlan my plice is 
worth to let anyone disturb ‘er. My 
compliments to your heditor, and tell 
‘im I'll see the job through in toime.” 

The boy gave the salmon-tin a kick 
and followed it as it went clattering 
down the stairs. 

“Naow then, what are you pliying 
at, stoopid?’ shouted Tilder from 
above. Once more seating herself on 
the stool, she continued to keep watch. 

Sally Short had, realized her own 
hopes—and the editor's, in every partic- 
ular save the art education. It had 
been found impossible to teach her to 
draw; but this mattered little to her, 
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her salary had already been raised to 
three pounds a week. She was just 
the same Sally Short, daughter of the 
Clapham grocer, contented with Digby 
Buildings—though she now rented two 
rooms and paid Tilder half-a-crown a 
week to wait on her—able to take a day 
in the country when she chose, to visit 
the theatre, and, without “trancing” 
herself, to alter her own costumes oc- 
easionally. In every respect she was 
perfectly satisfied, save with her fig- 
ure, and that, notwithstanding well- 
fitting tweeds and “elevators,” was as 
little commanding as of old. But, sad 
to relate, after she- had gone to the ex- 
pense of having her door painted yel- 
low, like one she had seen in Maida 
Vale, and on which the brass plate, 
polished by Tilder, looked so elegant, 
some miscreant had again scratched 
the word “Stumpy,” this time prefix- 
ing it with “Old,” and on the clean, 
new paint the offensive epithet showed 
far more distinctly than of yore. 
Jessie and Charles Fielding Marsh. 





THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


To the Editor of the Spectator. 
Sir,—The old-fashioned American 
novelist who was pressed for an ex- 
planation of the waywardness of his 
heroine found it in the fact that she 
was born of a French mother. The 
English writer of early romance attrib- 
uted the vagaries of his heroines to the 
circumstance, that they grew up with- 
out mothers at all. So shall we ex- 
plain the unsophisticated Miranda, the 
ingenuous Desdemona, the vivacious 
Rosalind, and the wayward Jessica. 
The ostentatious prudery of Pamela, 
the sprightly courage of Sophia West- 
ern, the dourness of Jane Eyre, the 
wrong-headedness of Dorothea Brooke, 
the obvious virtues of all Scott's hero- 


ines with the single exception of Lucy 
Ashton, and all Shakespeare's with the 
exception of Juliet, are traceable to the 
circumstance that they were mother- 
less. The novelist of to-day finds quite 
another explanation, not of the virtues 
—for novelists no longer find virtuous 
women interesting—but of the caprice 
of his heroine in the fact that she is, 
or is descended from, an American 
woman. All novels are written for 
women except the few which are 
worth writing. Time was when the 
characters achieved distinction by rea- 
son of the temptations which they re- 
sisted rather than by the concessions 
which they made. The English hero- 
ine resists or yields to her desire for 
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place; her French sister is impelled by 
love; it is luxurious idleness alone 
which appeals to the American woman 
of fiction. In literature and life this is 
the clue to her actions. 

This prodigy which looms so porten- 
tous will bear some investigation. The 
term “American woman,” whilst it 
has a certain definitive value, is capable 
of wide extension in time and place. 
We suspect her presence at Ephesus 
and in Corinth, and the Proverbialist 
had her in his mind when he declared 
in his great eulogy that “favor is de- 
ceitful and beauty is vain.” The man- 
ifestation is not confined to the Ameri- 
can Continent, nor even to the United 
States; indeed, it is entirely inaccurate 
as a description of the mothers, wives, 
and daughters of the average Ameri- 
can man. This anomaly in classifica- 
tion is not confined to any one depart- 
ment of natural history. We speak of 
that anatoid, web-footed bird, which is 
larger than a duck and smaller than a 
swan, as the Canada goose, whilst in 
reality the animal is the Branta cana- 
densis. It is not a goose, and is not 
especially indigenous to Canada. To 
speak of the “American woman” as if 
she were confined to, or even especially 
characteristic of, the United States is 
as if one were to assume that the com- 
mon scale which destroys apple-trees is 
found nowhere else than in San José, 
or that the potato-bug confines its rav- 
ages to Colorado. These pests did not 
even originate in the places whose 
names they bear, and the “American 
woman” was a common occurrence 
long before the United States were dis- 
covered. It is a familiar fact, how- 
ever, that a disease which occurs spo- 
radically in one milieu will burst into 
an epidemic of unexampled fury when 
it is transformed to a new environment. 
Upon this analogy, it would appear 
probable that the “American woman” 
was introduced into the United States 
at a very early period, and finding 
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there a suitable environment, began to 
develop an exuberant growth and to 
thrive exceedingly. 

It would be too large a task to trace 
the genesis of the “American woman” 
beyond the period‘of her entry into the 
New World, fascinating as that investi- 
gation would be. She was early upon 
the scene in New England, probably as 
early as 1620, the year in which the 
first shipload of passengers arrived. 
The annals of the community are full 
of accounts of her doings. One of the 
most forward harassed the ministers 
for five years by arising in church and 
asking questions, apparently to eluci- 
date the sermons, but in reality to af- 
ford her the opportunity of applying 
opprobrious epithets to them. Another 
woman pushed her recalcitrancy to 
such a point that “she would not bow 
her knee even at the name of Jesus.” 
The whip and cleft stick were her por- 
tion; yet in spite of these precaution- 
ary measures the evil had grown so 
large that in ten years sixty women 
assembled regularly to “revolve points 
of doctrine.” A Diet of ministers was 
established to consider further meas- 
ures of repression, but it is perhaps 
needless to add that nothing very defi- 
nite came of their deliberations. 

The origin of evil has always been a 
fascinating speculation to the novelist 
as well as to the theologian; but all 
writers are agreed that it lies some- 
where outside of their own hearts and 
beyond the confines of their own coun- 
try. When Canadians discover politi- 
cal and social evils in their midst they 
are quite sure that they came from the 
United States. The outbreaks of wick- 
edness which occurred sporadically, 
though not infrequently, in Scotland, 
ranging in heinousness from assassin- 
ation to sleeping in church, were ulti- 
mately traced across the Tweed to 
England, or across the Channel to 
France. The early inhabitants of New 
England, Puritan though they were, 
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found that the “American woman” was 
also present with them, and, having no 
neighbors from whom they could ac- 
quire the infection, they boldly as- 
cribed the phenomenon to an outside 
source, and laid it to the charge of the 
Devil. One has a certain hesitancy in 
contradicting the divines of New Eng- 
land upon a question in which they 
were so much at home. Yet [I think 
that by a less esoteric exegesis we may 
arrive at an understanding of this phe- 
nomenon. Idleness alone, which they 
described as the “mother of naughti- 
ness,” will account for all those char- 
acteristics which are expressed by the 
term “American woman.” 

It is an eternal law—at least it has 
been a law since the beginning of 
created things—that an organ, an ani- 
mal, or a species cannot exist indepen- 
dently of its function. Life and growth 
are bound up with work, and we have 
not yet grown so mighty that we have 
emancipated ourselves from the domin- 
ion of this law. The primitive func- 
tions of the woman were to prepare 
food and clothing, to care for her mate 
and the offspring which she had as- 
sisted in producing. In course of time, 
and for reasons largely beyond her con- 
trol, these obligations have become less 
incumbent upon her. With one excep- 
tion, they have been usurped by the 
male or placed in the hands of hire- 
lings. In the progress of civilization 
and by the division of labor the food is 
purchased partially or wholly prepared 
as the advertisements boast. In Amer- 
ica this industrial change has been re- 
markably rapid and there are women 
living in idleness to-day who in their 
youth were accustomed to take the 
sheaf from the field and prepare the 
evening meal from it before the night 
fell. 

Every advance in that industrial de- 
velopment of which we are boasting 
continually makes for the destruction 
of the family. Originally each family 
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and 
pro- 


was more or less self-contained 
mutually supporting. The man 
cured food from the forest, from the 
sea, or from the soil, and he was aided 
in these occupations by his boys, who 
became competent at a very early age. 
The woman dressed the skins, made 
them into garments, and prepared the 
food for eating. In later times she 
carded the wool, spun the yarn, wove 
the cloth, and fashioned it into cloth- 
ing; and there are men yet living who 
look back with yearning to a family 
life in which these occupations were 
the chief concern. At an early age the 
girl, too, was initiated into these mys- 
teries. She was self-supporting from 
her childhood, and, indeed, added to 
the wealth and comfort of the family. 
The child, instead of being a burden, 
was an asset. Both male and female 
were efficient members of the commu- 
nity, and there was an honored place 
for even the maiden aunt, made honor- 
able by her usefulness. Into this com- 
munity of families comes the manu- 
facturer with his machinery, and his 
love of money, and his formulas about 
efficiency, saving of labor, industrial 
progress, and commercial development. 
Every turn of his wheels disintegrates 
the family by destroying its multifa- 
rious occupations. The butter, which 
used to be churned in the dairy kept 
cool by an overhanging willow-tree, is 
now made in a factory. The sheep 
which the children tended upon the 
hillside are gone, and with them the 
occupations of carding, spinning, aud 
weaving which made the long winter 
evenings too short for the work to be 
done. The larder is stored day by day 
from the grocer’s wagon, and those de- 
lectable times are vanished in which 
the womankind gathered the apple and 
the berry and preserved them in shin- 
ing rows, not for this year alone, but 
for next year and the year after. The 
country has grown rich, but the fam- 
ily is destroyed. There is money and 
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idleness for the women of the well-to- 
do; idleness alone for the women of the 
poor. For the daughters of the poor 
there is the refuge of the factory and 
its sisters, the slum and the street. 
For the daughters of the rich there is 
nothing but idleness, and both classes 
are more unhappy than when they 
lived in trees. 

The care of the offspring has been 
handed over to male and female hire- 
lings—physicians and nurses—and thus 
a wide outlet for the physical and men- 
tal activity of the woman has been ef- 
fectually stopped. Deprived of the 
eare of her children, the woman suffers 
a diminution of her affection, and it is 
replaced by a noisy sentimentalism 
which is equally disastrous for mother, 
child, and husband. It is the matevr- 
nal instinct running riot. It exhausts 
itself upon the infant, and none re- 
mains for the growing child to whom 
it might be of some value. The Amer- 
ican mother is famous for the care of 


her infant and the neglect of her 
child. 
We have seen that women have 


handed over their function of prepar- 
ing food to the cook, the making of 
clothing to the tailor, the care of their 
children to the physician. If these sub- 
stitutes were females, the case would 
not be so anomalous; but, on the con- 
trary, they are males, and I believe 
that all women now recognize the su- 
periority of the man-cook, the man- 
tailor, and the man-midwife. It was 
left to Ibsen to discover that a woman 
could not sew a button to a garment ef- 
fectually, and he was in the habit of 
performing that humble office for him- 
self. Since his death, however, his 
wife has confessed that she made it a 
secret practice to reinforce his attempt 
with her own needle. In a society 
which has grown up by natural process 
in the course of slow centuries, the 
woman performs her duties easily. al- 


most unconsciously. In a society 
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which is the product of only a genera- 
tion, the woman who aspires beyond 
her primitive functions is an amateur 
in a new role. We have all seen and 
pitied an animal compelled to perform 
a new and uncongenial task,—a dog in 
a dance, or a monkey sedulous over his 
sewing. Off the stage, we are told that 
these animals are subject to fits of ill- 
temper, to outbursts of emotion, to dis- 
content, that they crave for excltement 
and that, finally, they “break down.” 
It is not disclosing any professional 
confidences to say that symptoms of a 
somewhat similar nature have been ob- 
served in the case of the “American 
woman” as a result of her perform- 
ance. 

The man and the woman are com- 
plementary the one to the other. In 
so far as the woman acquires the qual- 
ities and characteristics of the man she 
becomes to that extent futile, as futile 
as the man who has acquired the qual- 
ity of effeminacy. No matter how ef- 
feminate a man becomes, he can never 
be so adorable as a woman. He will 
always be an amateur in that réle, and 
the woman has him beaten at the start. 
The man qué man, in virtue of his own 
and his ancestral experience, has an 
advantage over the woman in such ex- 
ercises as playing golf and smoking ci- 
garettes which she will find it difficult 
to overcome even by the most assidu- 
ous effort at imitation. In our lifetime 
at least she must remain an amateur, 
and her self-consciousness destroys all 
pleasure to herself or the beholder in 
her heroic endeavor to be something 
other than that for which she was de- 
signed. Reduced by a power not her 
own to a condition of idleness, her case 
is a most unhappy one, and her mani- 
fold activities in the street, in places of 
entertainment, and finally in the Di- 
vorce Court, are merely blind strivings 
to free herself from an intolerable en- 
Her life is one of rivalry for ap- 
The struggle 


nui. 
pearance and position. 
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exhausts her energy and all other 
means at her disposal. Her mind be- 
comes warped and her ambition dis- 
torted. Eternal restlessness is her 
portion, a dislike of any discipline, a 
hatred of any law save that which her 
own whim, will or desire imposes. To 
impose this law upon others becomes 
her constant occupation. 

The most oppressive burden which a 
woman is called upon to endure is that 
anomaly amongst created beings,—the 
wearing of clothes. In the state of 
Nature it is ordained that the female 
shall go quietly. The male is a gaudy, 
strutting creature. But in the race to 
which we belong it is the woman who 
is glorious; and this burden of splen- 
dor, falling upon an organism which is 
unqualified for the task, breaks it down 
hopelessly, and renders it unfit for the 
performance of its proper functions. 
The possession of splendid apparel in- 
volves the necessity for its display, and 
out of that arises vanity, jealousy, ri- 
valry, and all uncharitableness. This 
is the genesis of the thing which is 
known as society. To the American 
man there is something mysterious 
about this society, and his womenkind 
alone are supposed to understand it. 
He is in reality a simple-minded per- 
son, and his women have entered into 
a conspiracy against him by which 
they shall live in idleness, and he shall 
“labor and toil, and rob, and steal, and 
bring all to his love.” The mark of 
social distinction in primitive commu- 
nities is idleness on the part of the 
woman. One mark of poverty is that 
women are obliged to work. Brought 
up in an old-fashioned way, the Amer- 
ican man thinks he has extricated 
himself from poverty when he has suc- 
ceeded in keeping his womenkind free 
from the necessity of work. Speaking 
generally, this is the aim of the “Amer- 
ican woman,’’—to live a life of luxu- 
rious idleness. 

The next anomaly under which we 
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labor is that we are compelled to live 
in houses, and have not yet become 
convinced what the proper form of 
habitation is. The American man is 
himself without taste. The possession 
of taste is the prerogative of the 
woman. Accordingly she is the one 
who deals with the architect and dec- 
orator, and she is supposed to under- 
stand all matters pertaining to archi- 
tecture, decoration, and furnishing in 
virtue of her femininity alone. When 
it comes to a question of building a 
“home”—as if a home could be built 
with hands—the rich, free woman, to 
demonstrate her equality with the rich 
woman of older communities, must 
have a house which resembles “the 
stately homes of England,” or a villa 
which vies in beauty with the abode 
of a “merchant-prince” of medieval 
Florence; or, to demonstrate the ca- 
tholicity which exists in a free coun- 
try. she will probably achieve a com- 
bination of both, with certain features 
added, which belong exclusively to a 
cathedral or a fortress. 

In the more degrading social condi- 
tions which prevail in older communi- 
ties each citizen wears clothing which 
he has learned by experience and tra- 
dition is most suitable to his occupation 
in life, and this practice leads to a dis- 
tinction between workers in various 
trades, to the creation of classes. The 
flare and pearlies of the costermonger, 
the hobnailed boots of the ploughman, 
the blue smock of the butcher, the 
corduroy trousers of the laborer, the 
garb of the city clerk, all proclaim the 
class as clearly as a uniform betrays 
the Colonel or the clergyman. In a 
free country a style is established, no 
one can say exactly how, and in a 
month the wives of all members of the 
community—plumber, barber, factory- 
hand, and millionaire—are clad in imi- 
tation and rivalry of each other. And 
now there are women who propose to 
add to these burdens the additional ob- 
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ligation of casting the ballot and en- 
gaging in public life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Andrew Macphail. 
216 Peel Street, Montreal. 


{The conclusion of Dr. Macphail’s 
striking letter will be published next 
week. While feeling no small pleas- 
ure in finding space in our col- 
umns for a communication so vivid, so 
suggestive, and so incisive in style, 
and, we may add, in many particulars 
so timely and so wholesome, we are 
bound to make certain reservations. It 
is not necessary to disclaim any inten- 
tion of giving publicity to a general at- 
tack on the women of America. Dr. 
Macphail renders it abundantly clear 
that he makes no such attack. He 
recognizes the soundness of the women 
of America as a whole, and does not 
fail to realize that the “American 
woman” of his indictment is to be 
found throughout the modern world,— 
in Britain, in France, and in Canada, 
as well as in the United States. She 
is more visible in America because she 
is more adulated and more advertised 
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there, and accordingly is conveniently 
distinguished by the designation im- 
posed upon her by our correspondent. 
She is also a special danger to Amer- 
ica, and that is why we, who yield to 
none in our sympathy with and admir- 
ation for the people of the Union, shall 
be glad if we can do anything to call 
attention to a very great danger to the 
larger half of our race. We desire to 
point out that we by no means agree 
with Dr. Macphail in his opinion that 
the luxurious idleness which he rightly 
condemns is to be cured by all women 
becoming nurses and cooks. That is a 
view as erroneous as it is conventional. 
A woman rich enough to employ 
nurses and cooks is quite justified in 
doing so, and in devoting herself to the 
care of her household and her children 
in other ways. She can find plenty 
to do if she has the will and is inspired 
by a sound tradition of domestic and 
social duty. There are many rich 
women who are neither idle nor luxu- 
rious, and yet avail themselves of the 
freedom from hard work which their 
wealth allows them.—Ed. Spectator.] 





BIRD SONG 


The birds’ seasons for silence and 
song do not coincide completely with 
the general course of the year’s in- 
crease and decay. As the days grow 
shorter in early autumn, the earth is 
cleared of its harvests, and the dense 
foliage of later summer begins to yield 
steadily and unmistakably to the onset 
of deadening winter. But, by the time 
when the first elm-boughs are touched 
with gold, and the mists strike cold at 
evening by the riverside, the song of 
the birds shows an increase rather than 
a decline; and, although the numbers 
of the autumn singers are compara- 
tively few, and the whole volume of 
their song but small, this resumption 
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of the music which they lost in the 
heats of July brings a strange under- 
lying contradiction, a note of hope, to 
the pageant of the ruined year. 

The end of each bird’s song-time is 
noted by few ears in comparison with 
those which may welcome its begin- 
ning; and, amid the abounding fulness 
of flower and insect life in July, the 
familiar singers of the garden fall, al- 
most unnoticed, into the silence of their 
moulting-time. Even for those who 
study birds closely, it needs careful 
vigilance to fix the exact day on which 
exch bird is heard for the last time. 
but, if we have been conscious in July. 
while the blossoms opened on the 
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limes, of the first morning when the 
thrush called no more from their 
crown, we hear the first fitful and un- 
certain resumption of its song in some 
cool noonday of September with a new 
anticipation of spring which not all the 
failing of autumn can destroy. It is 
the same with the autumn song of the 
robin, which begins, as a rule, its pe- 
riod of summer silence earlier than the 
thrush. The impression of melan- 
choly, traditionally associated with the 
robin singing among summer's last 
roses. is a fallacy of unobservant 
minds, to which the redbreast seems 
to be plaining its last notes of the 
year, in sadness for winter to come. 
In actual fact, the robin is now singing 
its first songs of reviving vigor and de- 
fiance, after some week’s silence during 
the height of the summer heats. IJf 
there is an added note of pathos in its 
voice, as compared with spring—a point 
on which it is hard for the ear to as- 
sure itself—this is assuredly not due to 
uny infection of melancholy from the 
uutumn scene, but to the fact that the 
bird is not yet fired by the full im- 
pulse of spring. 

Birds of different species vary a good 
deal, even among themselves, in the 
time at which they abandon and re- 
sume their song, The time of silence, 
which marks, as it were, the deepest 
period of midwinter in their calendar, 
comes for some even before midsum- 
mer; while the woodpigeon, which now 
nests occasionally as late as September, 
does not cease its cooing until the on- 
set of the October rains and gales. In 
warm and still Septembers, the after- 
noon shadows in the garden seem to 
lengthen on the golden lawn to that 
note of long-drawn peace. But the 


song of many birds, from the nightin- 
gale downwards, does not last even till 
the longest day; and, after the first 
week in July, we begin to count the 
singers, and find them fewer day by 
day. As a rule, the last song-thrush 
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stops singing before the middle of the 
month; the notes of the blackcaps and 
garden warblers die away to broken 
soliloquies, as of birds speaking in 
their sleep, and hardly outlast the 
thrush. One of the latest and most 
persistent singers is the ever alert and 
sprightly goldfinch, which has, happily, 
shown distinct signs of regaining its 
lost ground during the last few years 
as a consequence of legal protection. 
Throughout July, and even up to the 
middle of August, the bright, though 
not exceedingly musical, phrases of the 
goldfinch can be heard repeated with 
much of the true spring vivacity among 
the dense foliage of the outer branches 
in which it loves to search and flutter, 
like a noisier willow-wren, and where it 
often places its nest among the out- 
most sprays. But the goldfinch is still 
too uncommon in most districts to be 
familiar as a singer in the general si- 
lence of July, that seems heavier, be- 
cause of the very fulness of sunshine, 
herb, and blossom, than the deadest 
stillness of frost or winter calm. 

The first notes of the new season of 
song are generally to be heard from 
our garden robins. The robin seems 
sensitive to the earliest waft of misty 
autumn coolness that breathes through 
the dog-day air; and he acclaims its 
invigorating power, and its hint of 
spring to come, by the resumption of 
bis clear and piercing chant. The new 
song of the robin may not force itself 
upon our notice until some fresh morn- 
ing in September, after rain and wi: 
in the night, when plums and apples 
lie scattered among the grass, or even 
until the October leaves of the Vir- 
ginian creeper lie drifted under the rob- 
in’s perch on the railing, redder than 
his own red breast. But often, while 
sleeping under canvas, in early <Au- 
gust by wood or riverside, if we wake 
in the gray of dawn we may hear the 
song of the robin already uplifted to 
challenge the keener touch of autumn 
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in the air that is often perceptible at 
the very beginning of the month, when 
the nights have already been gaining 
for five weeks upon the day. By the 
time that the human world is astir, 
strong summer seems to reign unmen- 
aced over the land; but the voice of the 
robiu in the dawn has marked for the 
senses that heard it a new moment in 
the revolving year. Deep in the heart 
of summer, the seeds of autumn are al- 
ready maturing their change; and we 
learn from such phases of nature to see 
how no season is ever stable and com- 
plete, but how each conceals, a little 
below the surface, the preparation for 
its own eclipse. 

It is generally in the last fortnight 
of September that the opening notes 
may be heard of the most persistent 
of the autumn and winter singers. 
The voice of the song-thrush is first 
heard freely in most-parts of the south 
of England about the middle of Octo- 
ber. From that time onward it may 
be heard singing in mild weather, with 
little less than its full spring vigor, un- 
til in February it fully welcomes the 
birth of the new season, which it has 
so indomitably foretold. In Septem- 
ber it regains its song, not with the 
immediate fulness of the robin, but in 
low and halting notes, which have often 
only the elements of resemblance to 
the freedom and sweetness of its per- 
fect music. The song-thrush seems to 
need the yellowing of the elms to ma- 
ture its notes, just as the sight of the 
cocked hay in the meadows is believed 
by country people to crack the voice of 
the cuckoo. While the September elm- 
crowns are still heavy with the green of 
later summer, or only flecked here and 
there with a single golden bough, the 
song of the thrushes comes harshly and 
uncertainly from their depths. But 
when the great trees, which even at 
their first April budding bore a duller 
verdure than most others, flame forth 
at last into the most splendid shades 
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of amber, orange, and gold, the song- 
thrush lifts his voice under the pale 
blue November sky as if winter already 
were past. It is only the loneliness of 
his song that distinguishes it from the 
music of spring. For in autumn and 
winter are seldom more than two or 
three singing-thrushes within earshot 
in the landscape, where in March and 
April there may be too many to tell 
apart; and except for the fluting and 
clucking of starlings in twos and threes 
about the tree-tops, there is seldom 
other music to be heard among the 
loftier boughs. 

It is this isolation of the autumn 
singers that adds much clearness and 
attraction to their song. Though the 
woodlark sings persistently from an 
early season of spring, comparatively 
few ears then learn to recognize the 
exceedingly rich and resourceful mel- 
ody of this local and rather unobtru- 
sive bird. But its notes may not in- 
frequently be heard again under the 
paling gleams of a September or Octo- 
ber sky; and then they can hardly es- 
cape the attention of the most un- 
learned or uncritical of listeners. The 
song is both richer and more sustained 
than that of the sky lark, though it 
has hardly the remarkable individual- 
ity which is given to the skylark’s mu- 
sic by its silvery sweetness and the 
height from which it is poured. The 
woodlark also sings while on the wing; 
but it mounts in wavering circles, and 
floats with an air of careless indiffer- 
ence instead of springing at once into 
the air and into song, and soaring high 
into heaven. It also frequently sings 
when perched upon a tree, or even a 
telegraph wire; while much of the pe- 
culiar attraction of the skylark’s mel- 
ody is due to its being almost always 
uttered in mid-air, although rarely the 
bird will also sing from some heather- 
tuft upon the common or large clod in 
the bare March ploughs. Unbroken 
and impetuous as is the skylark’s mu- 
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sic while it lasts, the amazing song- 
flights seldom occupy more than three 
minutes from ear to earth; but the 
woodlark’s easier song may be poured 
out much longer without a break, and 
is hardly less continuous. It combines 
the silvery quality of the skylark with 
a touch of the deeper and softer tones 
of the blackbird or black cap. But its 
most distinctive feature is that rare 
crescendo on a single repeated note, 
which is characteristic of no other 
British bird except the song-thrush and 
the nightingale. It is a rare moment 
of surprise and pleasure for the bird- 
lover when this rich and delicate music 
is heard, for the first time, it may be, 
for months or years, streaming, in neg- 
ligence of the lapsing season, to the 
barred October sky. Wandering from 
‘its breeding haunts with the close of 
summer, it may sometimes be heard 
in autumn in neighborhoods where it is 
unknown in spring. Like the tree- 
pipit, which it resembles both in plum- 
age and in many habits, it is a lover 
of the tree-dotted meadow or hillside, 
or of the open flanks of the woodland, 
rather than of the inner shades. It can 
be distinguished from the skylark by its 
shorter tail and conspicuous pale eye- 
stripe, as well as by its perching hab- 
its and special mode of flight. 

Of the few other birds which occa- 
sionally resume their song as early as 
the beginning or middle of September, 
the chiffchaffs are the only summer 
migrants. First to be heard among 
the boughs of naked spring, they are 
never wholly silent till they leave us in 
October for the South. Though the 
volume of their spring chiming is very 
greatly diminished after mid-summer, a 
faint echo of the incessant April call is 
to be heard from the dense roof of the 
beech or oak woods, even in the July 
heats, when the stillness of bird-life is 

intense. When the mornings 
freshen in September the chiffchaff 
calls more clearly, before the sun is 
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high, though seldom with its full spring 
zest. Its comrade, the willow-wren, 
may also be heard drowsily whispering 
its song in the July woods; but it seems 
seldom to sustain even the echo of it 
until the last days before its departure 
in September. The ringing song of the 
chaffinches is also occasionally to be 
heard in September, on days when the 
mingled warmth and freshness in the 
air seem to stir a sense of April in 
their blood. But autumn chaffinch- 
songs are much rarer than autumn 
primroses, and even the birds which 
call in the September garden with 
the native music of spring are sel- 
dom heard again till the lengthening 
days of February. More familiar 
and characteristic of warm autumn 
weather, after the ingathering of the 
Larvest, is the gentle music of the lin- 
nets, that now traverse the country in 
their free winter frocks. After the 
corn is carried, and before the land is 
cleaned and sown, parties of these gen- 
tle little finches are a constant feature 
of the landscape in any country of large 
They spend much time 
in searching the stubbles and root- 
fields for the seeds of the corn-field 
weeds on which at this time of year 
they chiefly live. But the quest for a 
living is easy in these golden autumn 
days when the dun stubbles sleep for 
leagues beneath the sun; and, when the 
linnets come to one of the tall, strag- 
gling hedges of the cornlands, where 
their kind will nest in mid-April, they 
love to halt their company in the upper 
boughs of the thorns and clematis- 
wreathed hazels, and to utter a little 


arable fields. 


murmuring song of peace, of which the 
united volume fills the spaces of still 
autumn sunshine. Of all the 
autumn music, there is none that real- 


birds’ 


izes so completely the sense of the com- 
pleted year, which is expressed so fully 
to the eye by the landscape of wide, 
reaped fields. Now, as always, Nature 
is dying and being born; and, while the 
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smoke of weed-fires ascends through 
the autumn mists, the birds and cat- 
kins of a coming summer are already 
moulded upon the tree. It is the truth 
of Nature’s resurgence which is pro- 
claimed in the keen voices of the robin 
and the thrush. The emulous instincts 
of the spring burn already within 
them, and they will sing on of what 
their soul foreshadows until it is fully 
come. But there is also an inevitable 
sense of parting in autumn; a memory 
dwells before us in the golden stub- 
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the 
English 
summer outworn, and all the stamp of 


sky, of 
of an 


beneath the 
succession 


ble-fields 
changeful 
the one individual year. This sense of 
retrospection and fulfilment, present in 
all the quiet autumn landscape, seems 
to find audible expression from Nature 
in the linnets’ murmuring. It is purely 
an echo of what is past, and will fade 
into long winter silence before the pack 
breaks up for spring, and each singer 
is again a warrior and lover. 





FRANCIS THOMPSON, 


It is to the credit of criticism and of 
all who have to do with books that 
Francis Thompson dead does not ap- 
pear likely to lack for appreciation. 
We suppose that during his lifetime 
the praises bestowed upon him by the 
people who knew and loved him were 
sufficient from his own point of view, 
and as he had the approval, and knew 
that he had the approval, of the only 
kind of persons whose approval is 
worth the having, we must not lament 
him precisely as a poet of the neglected 
order. In an ideal world the ques- 
tions which beset such a career as that 
of Francis Thompson would never 
arise, they would never be allowed to 
arise even in a moderately sane world; 
and for sane people they really should 
not arise. The modern general mind, 
however, is an affair which exists, and 
which insists upon being taken into ac- 
count; though of course its conclusions 
are usually wrong, and for that matter 
ridiculous. On almost the first page 
of the selected poems of Francis 
Thompson—a volume which has just 
been issued by Messrs. Methuen and 
Messrs. Burns and Oates—we find the 
following familiar stanza: 


Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan; 


For we are born in others’ pain, 
And perish in our own. 


Here, of course, though it was not so 
intended by the poet, is an opportunity 
for that confusion of thought and be- 
lief in which the general mind so de- 


lights. For we shall be told that the 
four lines quoted, in common with 


other lines of Thompson which it would 
be easy to set forth, indicate or reflect 
the terrible sadness and darkness and 
utter despair of at any rate periods of 
Thompson's all too brief life. Of 
course it is notorious that poets in rude 
health and in the full possession of 
competence and comfort have produced 
precisely similar appeals to the less ex- 
hilarating emotions, and while a poet 
no doubt learns in suffering what he 
teaches in song, it is well-known that 
woefulness, melancholy, and despair, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the terms, 
are not vital or essential to the matter. 
If a man’s contemporaries are ever tc 
acquire the capacity to see him in his 
right place and to extract from his 
work its full value and meaning as art 
and its full value and meaning for 
themselves—and such achievement is 
generally supposed to be possible only 
to posterity—they must get rid of their 
tenderness for personal detail and phys- 
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ical biography. Time, who has a way 
of arranging all things for good, has 
the skill to obliterate the man who ate 
and drank and slept and quarrelled, 
and ran short of money, and beat his 
wife or neglected his children, and who 
died miserably, and is buried by the 
side of a pork-butcher, and leaves us 
only the only figure we want—namely, 
the poet in his pomps. There is 
Chaucer. Who is concerned with, 
say, “the struggles of his early days,” 
or with, say again, his “fight for recog- 
nition.” Such phrases put by the side 
of such a lucent name have an air bor- 
dering on the preposterous. It is so 
with Shakespeare, for whom, thank 
Ileaven, as William Shakespeare, hu- 
man man, we have but the slightest 
acquaintance. What we may really 
learn for a surety of Milton in his ca- 
pacity as a man who lived in a house 
und took his meals and bickered with 
his daughters, we must always disso- 
ciate and fend-off, and keep far away 
from the mighty-mouthed inventor of 
harmonies. And so we might con- 
tinue. Even Tennyson and Browning 
and Mr, Swinburne are nothing to us 
as men. For the best that we can 
hope for them out of such a considera- 
tion is that they have been good men, 
and as we all know, though good men 
be rare, poets are the rarer. In the 
case of Mr. Swinburne we have an in- 
stance of a great poet and a great man 
of letters achieving what one might 
consider almost impossible in a news- 
mongering, paragraph-peddling, gossip- 
chewing age—namely, the keeping of 
his private man’s affairs to himself. 
Nobody can put his finger on lines of 
Swinburne and say, Here we have evi- 
dence of this, that, or t’other condition 
of the physical man or this, that, or 
tother condition of the physical man’s 
aches and pains or finances, or friend- 
ships or hatreds, and so on and so 
forth. And we say, further, that this 


is excellent for Mr. Swinburne the 
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poet, and excellent for us and for all 
time, and that if any poet or other ar- 
tist can keep the peepers and botaniz- 
ers and straw-raking biographers out of 
his back garden he is doing what is 
proper to his dignity as a poet or ar- 
tist and what is essential to his proper 
poetical or artistic reputation. And if 
we bear these important facts in mind 
in our approach of the work of almost 
any writer it does not require in us 
any extraordinary critical gifts to dis- 
cover and make sure of a just and well- 
nigh exact view of his work, or to say 
of it with more or less certitude what 
posterity will say of it. We have it on 
the authority of Burns that the man’s 
the gold. But the man is gold or dross 
chly to himself. The poet is gold to 
us, or dross, ultimately and only out of 
his poetry. If we know all 
that is to be known- about poetry, and 
if it is to have its just and right effect 
upon us, We must give up weeping and 
wailing and breaking our hearts over 
the private sorrows of poets. It is no 
more terrible a thing that Chatterton 
should have committed suicide than 
that the late Mr. Whittaker Wright 
should have so dreadfully taken his 
own life. The only matter for us is, 
What did Chatterton leave us, and do 
we know it and use it for what it is 
worth? Chatterton was a human be- 
ing, Mr. Whittaker Wright was a human 
being. The death of the one was as 
dreary an affair as the death of the 
other. Humanly speaking, it is as ter- 
rible that one Flute, a be!llows-maker, 


are to 


or one Bottom, a weaver, should die for 
the lack of bread, as it is terrible that 
the finest poet of them all should die 
for the same lack. We are therefore 
pleased to find that, broadly speaking, 
the introduction, which we were bound 
to have with the present volume, is a 
reticent and detailless introduction. 
The writer of it, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, is 
probably in as good a position to offer 
facts about Francis 


us the whole 
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Thompson’s life as a man as anybody 
is ever likely to be. Yet he has re- 
frained, and it is to his credit that he 
has refrained, even though he may 
have refrained oniy out of a sort of 
instinct. But in Mr, Meynell’s intro- 
duction we find a striking example of 
the inadvisability of biographical 
knowledge, and of the destructive and 
dangerous effect of that knowledge 
when criticism or elucidation is toward. 
On p. 9 of Mr. Meynell’s biographical 
note we discover these words: 


A definite reminiscence of the dissect- 
ing-room at Manchester may certainly 
be discovered in his [Thompson’s] allu- 
sion (in An Anthem of Earth) to the 
heart as 
Arras’d in purple like the house of 

kings, 
the regal heart that comes at last 
To stall the gray rat, and the carrion- 
worm 
Statelily lodge. 


Which remind us of the American 
critic—surely he must have been an 
American—who said that he believed 
that Shakespeare’s father must have 
been a butcher, and that 


There is a destiny which shapes our 
ends 


was a reminiscence of the days when 
the young William was employed in the 
uncongenial business of sharpening 
skewers. Mr. Meynell must not be of- 
fended with us. He has performed a 
difficult and delicate task with discre- 
tion and sympathy, and he knows that 
it is Thompson’s poetry which is 
Thompson's greatness, and that Thomp- 
son's private affairs are no concern of 
anybody’s. Yet how woefully he goes 
wrong in the matter of this passage: 


His heart is builded 
For pride, for potency, infinity, 
All heights, all deeps, and 
mensities, 
Arrased with purple like the house of 
kings, 


all im- 
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To stall the gray rat and the carrion- 
worm 
Statelily lodge. Mother of mysteries! 


There is no harm in Mr. Meynell’s 
knowledege that Thompson had seen 
the inside of dissecting-rooms. It is no 
reflection upon Thompson himself or 
upon anybody else that he began life as 
a medical student. On the other hand, 
when one finds those who loved him 
and who had personal ties with him, 
reading dissecting-rooms into such 
writing, the danger and harmfulness of 
biographical detail become plainly ap- 
parent. It is equally so in all kindred 
matters. For example, there is a poem 
in this collection called “Daisy.” We 
should hesitate to call it a considerable 
poem for a_poet of Thompson's attain- 
ments, but we should be content to 
read it for what it is worth. Its value, 
to say the least, is not enhanced by 
Mr. Meynell’s statement that Daisy 
was a village girl who lived at a place 
called Storington and the rest of it. 
It is the poem which is our concern for 
better or worse, and not information 
about Daisy. We shall not elaborate 
this theory of ours in the present place, 
because we believe that Mr. Meynell 
has been really thinking only for his 
poet and endeavoring to do for him 
such kindly service as he might. But 
as Thompson is in effect a compara- 
tively unknown poet, and the beauty 
and greatness of him are as yet only 
partially appreciated even by lovers of 
poetry, we shall take this opportunity 
of recommending to our readers the pe- 
rusal and study of the poems contained 
in the volume prior to the perusal of 
Mr. Meynell’s note. ‘The work of se- 
lection has been admirably done, and, 
few of Thomp- 
themselves to 


premising that very 
son’s real poems lend 
adequate representation by extract, we 
may say that Mr. Meynell’s choice in- 
cludes the bulk of Thompson’s finer 
passages and complete shorter poems. 
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The book is one to possess and to keep 

at hand, and on the whole Thompson 

is fortunate in that practically the first 
The Academy. 
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volume of selections from his work 
should have been prepared by so com- 
petent and loving a critic. 





“THE TARDY BUST.” 


Lichfield has at last discharged its 
debt to Boswell by erecting a statue of 
him opposite to that of Johnson. [If 
England owes Garrick and Johnson to 
Lichfield, that city owes the fame of 
her two greatest sons to Boswell. I 
have advisedly bracketed the greatest 
actor with the greatest moralist and 
man of letters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; for had it not been for Boswell 
how little would the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries known of 
either! Garrick would have become a 
mere name like Betterton, or Kemble, 
or Kean; while Johnson would proba- 
bly have secured no more than the rep- 
utation of Hume. I do not suppose 
that Garrick was a better actor than 
Sir Henry Irving or Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son; does anyone imagine that either of 
these players will be a familiar figure 
a hundred and fifty years hence? It 
was Garrick’s luck to be born in the 
same town and educated at the same 
school as Johnson; and it was John- 
son’s luck to pick up Boswell. There- 
fore Lichfield does well to “raise the 
tardy bust” to the buried merit of the 
Scotsman, whom her inhabitants wel- 
comed in 1776 with “great civility.” In 
the whole range of literature there is 
no grosser instance of the failure of 
one man of genius to appreciate an- 
other than Macaulay’s caricature of 
Boswell. The “bétise” is the more in- 
explicable as Macaulay was more than 
half Scottish, and could not have been 
animated by the racial prejudice which 
was still current in London seventy 
years ago. Carlyle did something by 


have 


his essay, and Jowett did something by 


his conversation, to correct Macaulay's 
injustice: but it is Boswell himself who 
has finally triumphed over his critic. 
There is always, to be sure, a consid- 
erable number of people who gather 
their knowledge of literature from crit- 
ical essays rather than from the books 
criticized; and with that class Macau- 
lay’s word will always be law. The 
genuine lovers of letters and of real 
history do now, I believe, without ex- 
ception owe their immeasurable debt to 
the man who sacrificed everything, pro- 
fession, family, friends, personal com- 
fort, to the worship of intellect, and to 
the faithful record of its sayings and 
doings. In the abandonment of Bos- 
well’s devotion to a high and spiritual 
object, and in the rigor of his self-disci- 
pline (tempered, “‘bien entendu,” by oc- 
casional orgies) there are genius and 
heroism, if in any man those qualities 
reside. Consider who 
was, and what his prospects were. He 
yas the son of a living Scottish judge, 
who was also the laird of a consider- 
able estate, and he was a member of 
the Scotch and English Bars. He was 
married to a young wife, and had a 
son and two daughters. He had some 
practice as an advocate in Edinburgh, 
and appeared before the House of 
Lords in more than celebrated 
cause, notably the Douglas peerage 
case. As a rising lawyer and the heir 
of Auchinleck, Boswell would be fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to 
the small but powerful Scottish set in 
London, which included Bute, Argyll, 
Wedderburn, and Dundas. 
man of good social 


James Boswell 


one 


A young 


position and _ bril- 
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liant professional prospects has many 
interests to draw him away from the 
worship of another’s intellect. Besides, 
those who were nearest and dearest to 
Boswell did everything in their power 
to detach him from Johnson. Mrs. 
Boswell hated Johnson, as an untidy 
man, who dropped wax upon her bed- 
room carpets by holding the candles 
upside down to make them burn, and 
as a loud-talking bear, who took her 
husband up to London. The old judge 
had the most perfect contempt for his 
son’s heroes. “That Boswell was a 
hunter after spiritual Notabilities, that 
he loved such, and longed, and even 
crept and crawied to be near them; 
that he first (in old Touchwood Auchin- 
leck’s phraseology) ‘took on with Pa- 
oli,, and then being off with ‘the 
Corsican lanlouper’ took on with a 
schoolmaster, ‘ane that keeped a 
schule, and ca’d it an academy’; that 
he did all this, and could not help do- 
ing it, we account a very singular 
merit.” So writes Carlyle: and a very 
singular merit indeed it is for a man to 
neglect opportunities in his profession 
and in society, to face the ridicule and 
jealousy of his wife, and to incur the 
contempt of his father, all for the sake 
of improving himself and posterity by 
conversation with the greatest mind of 
his day. And then (perhaps in youth 
the hardest of all things to bear) there 
was the chaff of friends and acquaint- 
ances! Boswell is often represented as 
a worldly sycophant, a lick-spittle, a 
toad-eater, in short a snob. As Carlyle 
points out, the reverse is the truth: 
Boswell had, from a worldly point of 
view, everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by sticking to Johnson. “Bozzy, 
even among Johnson’s friends and spe- 
cial admirers, seems rather to have 
been laughed at than envied; his offi- 
cious, whisking, consequential ways, 
the daily reproofs and rebuffs he un- 
derwent, could gain from the world no 
golden but only leaden opinions. His 


devout Discipleship seemed nothing 
more than a mean Spanielship, in the 
general eye.” 

Is it not always so with the Disci- 
ple? To the superficial and scornful 
of his own day he is a mean Spaniel; 
posterity immortalizes him in bronze 
or marble. A young spark, with lodg- 
ings in St. James’s, and the entrée at 
Almacks, who “dives into Bolt Court, 
to sip muddy coffee” (was it not tea?) 
“with a cynical old man, and a sour- 
tempered blind old woman (feeling the 
cups, whether they are full, with her 
finger); and patiently endures contra- 
dictions without end; too happy so he 
may but be allowed to listen and live,” 
deserves a statue, if ever man did. 

There are some who allow Boswell’s 
moral qualities of self-effacement and 
devotion, but who put him down as a 
fool, a mere corkscrew of Johnson’s 
bottle of brains. No greater mistake 
can be made, as those who will take 
the trouble to read Boswell’s notes, and 
will attend to What Boswell says to 
Johnson as well as to what Johnson 
says to Boswell, must admit. Boswell’s 
literary judgments were just and 
acute; while in their ethical discussions 
he was as often in the right as his 
mentor; for instance, in the argument 
about the effect of vice upon reputa- 
tion, when Dr. Johnson cynically and 
paradoxically maintained that  no- 
body thought the worse of a_ publie 
man for having debauched his neigh- 
bor’s wife, or fer having robbed, like 
Clive. Both men were Tories in politics; 
but with regard to the great question 
of the day, the war with the American 
colonies, Boswell was on the side of 
Chatham and Burke, while Johnson 
was all for “twenty years of resolute 
government.” Most people would say 
now that Boswell was right. Johnson 
was quite aware of the social sacrifices 
which Boswell made, for no one had a 
shrewder appreciation of the value of 
rank. On Boswell’s admission that if 
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he were asked on the same day to dine 
with the first Duke in England, and 
with the first man in Britain for gen- 
ius, he should hesitate which to prefer, 
Johnson observed, ‘“‘To be sure, sir, if 
you were to dine only once, and it 
were never to be known where you 
dined, you would choose rather to dine 
with the first man for genius; but to 
gain most respect, you should dine 
with the first Duke in England. [For 
nine people in ten that you meet with 
would have a higher opinion of you 
for having dined with a Duke; and the 
great genius himself would receive you 
better, because you had been with the 
great Duke.” Johnson was conscious 
of his own unpopularity in London so- 
ciety, for, as he said, “great lords and 
ladies do not love to have their mouths 
stopped.” “Mrs. Montagu has dropped 
me,” he smilingly exclaimed: “now 
there are people whom one would like 
to drop, but by whom one does not like 
to be dropped.” Another sign of this 
was his constantly telling Boswell that 
he was a good-humored man, a well- 
bred man of the world, and constantly 
asking why people should mind his 
frankness. The Master repaid the sac- 
rifices made by his Disciple in the only 
coin he had, his love and his conversa- 
tion. To say that he teased and bul- 
lied his admirer is to say that he was 
human, and his humanness is John- 
son’s greatest charm. Boswell had 
called on Lord Marchmont to ask him 
if he would supply Johnson with mate- 
rials for the Life of Pope. The peer 
was of course delighted, and said that 
as he was going into the City next day 
he would on his return call on John- 
son in the Temple. Elated by the suc- 
cess of his negotiation (which he had 


undertaken without Johnson’s knowl- 


edge), Boswell hurried down to Streat- 
ham, where the following colloquy en- 
sued:—“Boswell: ‘I have been at work 
for you to-day, sir. 
Lord Marchmont. 


I have been with 
He bade me tell 
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you he has a great respect for you, and 
will call on you to-morrow, and com- 


municate all he knows about Pope.’ 
Johnson: ‘I shall not be in town to- 
morrow. I don’t care to know about 
Pope.’ Mrs. Thrale (surprised as I 


was, and a little angry): ‘I suppose, sir, 
Mr. Boswell thought, that as you are 
to write Pope’s Life, you would wish to 
know about him.’ Johnson: ‘Wish! 
If it rained knowledge I'd 
not 


why, yes. 
hold out my hand; but I would 
give myself the trouble to go in quest 
of it.” Can anything be more delight- 
fully human? Sir Joshua Reynolds 
gave a dinner-party, at which “there 
were several people by no means of 
the Johnsonian school, so that less at- 
tention was paid to him than usual, 
which put him out of humor,” and he 
attacked Boswell with so much fe- 
rocity that the Disciple kept away 
from the Master for a whole week. 
This is how they made it up at Lang- 
ton’s table:—“Boswell: ‘But why treat 
me so before people who love neither 
‘Well, I am 
up to you 


you me?’ Johnson: 
sorry for it. I'll make it 
twenty different ways, as you please.’ 
Boswell: ‘I said to-day to Sir Joshua, 
when he observed that you tossed me 
sometimes—I don’t care how often or 
how high when only 
friends are present, for then I fall on 
soft ground; but I do not like falling 
on stones, which is the case when ene- 
mies present—I think this is a 
pretty good image, sir.’ Johnson: ‘Sir, 
it is one of the happiest I have ever 
heard.’” Dr. Johnson’s knowledge of 
nature was unrivalled. The 
belaboring his 
as that of Gil 
of Granada. 


nor 


he tosses me 


are 


human 

tale of 
confessor is as good 
Blas and the Archbishp 
Being ill, Johnson 
to tell whit 
he thought his life was faulty. Lang- 
ton brought a sheet of paper to the 
bedside and began reading several texts 
of Scripture, beginning with “Blessed 


Johnson's 


asked Langton 


him sincerely in 
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are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth” “Charity suffereth long and 
is kind .. . doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, is not easily provoked.” He 
had not, however, proceeded far with 
his reading when Johnson started up 
and asked in a loud and angry voice, 
“What is your drift, sir?’ The friend- 
ship of Johnson and Boswell is a no- 
The Saturday Review. 
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ble and lovely story, the telling of 
which has given me more amusement 
and instruction than any other book in 
the language. Boswell had the rarest 
merit a human being can possess, 
namely, appreciation of another’s 
brains. Johnson had the greatest qual- 
ity a human teacher can possess—free- 
dom from cant. 
A. A. Baumann. 





THE CLOSE OF 


It is understood that the warfare be- 
tween the “Times” Book Club and the 
Publishers’ Association has been con- 
cluded by concessions on the part of 
the former, the precise nature of which 
has not been revealed. The story of 
the struggle is not without interest. 
Under American inspiration the 
“Times” entered on a project in which 
the hire and sale of books was designed 
to play the part of the eleemosynary 
teapot in the grocery business. In or- 
der to assist the circulation of the 
newspaper, subscribers were presented 
with the free loan of new books from 
the Book Club. This first blow was 
struck at the ordinary lending libraries, 
and so long as the attack was confined 
to them the publishers failed to realize 
the full significance of the project, and 
consented to supply the “Times” with 
books on special terms, which included 
an agreement to expend fifteen per 
cent. of the price of books upon adver- 
the Then 
came a new development. The “Times” 
announced its intention to sell books a 
few weeks after publication to all who 
chose to buy them at a material reduc- 
tion from the published price, thus 
breathing slaughter at once upon the 
publishers and the retail booksellers. 
the Publishers’ Asso- 


tisements in newspaper. 


To this menace 


ciation replied with a resolution “that 
second-hand copies of net books shall 
not be offered for sale or sold at less 


THE BOOK WAR. 


than the published price within six 
months of publication, and rallied to 
this declaration of their policy almost 
all important members of the trade, 
undertaking neither to supply new 
books to the “Times’’ Book Club nor 
to advertise in the columns of that 
newspaper so long as this slaughtering 
method was applied. With transpon- 
tine audacity the “Times” then sought 
to carry the fight into the enemy’s 
camp, posing as champions of “free 
trade” and cheap literature, and start- 
ling the uninitiated reader with revela- 
tions of the exorbitant greed of publish- 
ers, who sold at thirty-six shillings 
works which only cost five shillings to 
produce. Though the wild exaggera- 
tion of such statements was thoroughly 
exposed, they admitted nothing and re- 
tracted nothing, but employed every 
device which ingenuity could suggest 
to break up the opposition of the trade, 
and to secure by indirect methods the 
books which they could not purchase 
in the open market. Fortunately, the 
publishing houses stood firm, sup- 
ported by the retailers and by the over- 
whelming majority of well-known au- 
thors. Although certain sophists strove 
to confuse the issue by dwelling upon 
unsatisfactory features in the relations 
between author and publisher, pub- 
lisher and retailer, which belong to the 
special structure of the trade, the gen- 
eral body of the public clearly recog- 
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nized that the “Times” was pursuing a 
course which, could it have succeeded, 
would have established a peculiarly in- 
jurious monopoly. 

It is perhaps true to say that intel- 
ligent opinion was against the “Times” 
rather than with the publishers. If 
the “Times” or any other business firm 
showed itself able, by superior skill in 
organization or any other mode of le- 
gitimate competition, to cheapen the 
supply of current literature, and to stim- 
ulate book-buying by enabling prospec- 
tive purchasers to taste before they 
bought—two claims put forward by the 
Book Club—no questions regarding the 
intrusion of a newspaper upon a trade 
which “belonged to others” would have 
prevented it from securing wide sympa- 
thy and support. But all who under- 
stood the motives and methods adopted 
by the “Times” knew that the terms 
offered to the public were such as could 
not be maintained for long, and that if 
it had been possible for the “Times” to 
have succeeded, they must have re- 
couped the heavy financial losses of 
such price-cutting by the terms they 
would subsequently impose on pub- 
lisher, retailer, and consumer. 

Publishers have never been very 
popular with authors, for the methods 
of appraising immaterial values are so 
essentially defective as continually to 
rouse suspicions and resentments in an 
irritable nature, and authors have often 
taken trouble to inform the public that 
they do not get their due. But, in 
truth, it is not easy to apportion blame 
for the unsatisfactory condition of the 
making and sale of books among the 
One or two 


various parties concerned. 
The 


Nation. 
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important features should, however, be 
kept in mind. A vast body of fresh 
readers is continually coming into be- 
ing, with new sorts of education and 
shifting tastes, and the business of sup- 
plying them with reading becomes con- 
tinually more speculative. Most of us 
bewail the unchecked flood of new 
books, far in excess, as it must be, of 
any normal healthy demand; indeed, it 
is admitted that most of them fail to 
find readers. But though we may set 
some blame upon the itch for author- 
ship, and the reckless facilities afforded 
by the trade, it must be remembered 
that most books are published simply 
because the publisher had no means of 
knowing that they would fail until they 
had been tried. For even if the psy- 
chology of book-buyers were better 
known than it is, there is the rapid 
new development of the lending library 
to reckon with. With the exception of 
school books, certain classes of reli- 
gious works and some presentation 
books, most volumes are produced not 
for sale but for hire, and the determin- 
ation of their library success is ex- 
tremely delicate and precarious. We 
doubt not that publishers in general 
would welcome, as much as the more 
educated public, any method of testing 
and standardizing literature, which 
would diminish the terrible waste of 
the existing system of producing books, 
and would reduce the speculative char- 
acter of their trade. But no reasonable 
person would look to the “Times,” 
either in its late or in its present man- 
agement, for any contribution towards 
this desired end. 
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Since we last wrote Europe has been 
thrown into violent agitation by too fla- 
grant breaches of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Bulgaria has proclaimed her independ- 
ence of Turkey both in respect of Bul- 
garia proper and of Eastern Rumelia, 
and Austria has added Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, previously a part of Tur- 
key, though in the occupation of Aus- 
tria, to the dominions of the house of 
Hapsburg. At the same time, Bulga- 
ria, contrary to international right, 
keeps her hold upon that section of the 
Oriental Railway which passes through 
her territory. Finally Crete, or rather 
a body of Cretans, has declared that 


the island is annexed to Greece. In 
these circumstances, what course 
should be taken by Britain? In our 


opinion, it was correctly outlined by 
Sir Edward Grey in his wise, firm, and 
yet conspicuously moderate speech on 
Wednesday night. Sir Edward Grey 
began by declaring that we cannot rec- 
ognize the right of any Power or State 
te alter an international Treaty without 
the consent of the other parties to it. 
If, he went on, it is to become the prac- 
tice in foreign politics that any single 
Power or State can at will make abrupt 
violations of international Treaties, 
public confidence will be undermined, 
and the very greatest possible setback 
given to those who demand that the 
expenditure on armaments should be 
diminished by international Agree- 
ments. That is not in the least over- 
stated. If a convenient opportunity 
and the desire to alter the status quo 
are to be held sufficient excuses for a 
refusal to be bound by Treaty obliga- 
tions, then our whole elaborate system 
of diplomacy, of Treaties, Conferences, 
and international Agreements becomes 
a sorry farce. So much for principle. 
Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion for action 


is equally satisfactory. He tells us— 


and here we will quote his words text- 
ually—that “we cannot ourselves recog- 
nize the result of any such action [i. ¢., 
the action of Bulgaria and Austria- 
Hungary] till the other Powers have 
been consulted, including especially in 
this case Turkey, who is one of the 
other Powers most closely concerned.” 
This clearly means that Sir Edward 
Grey looks to an agreement amongst 
the Powers to regularize the position, 
and to give Turkey as much reparation 
as possible for the wrong that has been 
done her. Presumably such consulta- 
tion with the Powers as Sir Edward 
Grey speaks of means an International 
Conference to deal with the situation 
as a whole, and to review the position 
created by the Berlin Treaty and the 
Treaties which have altered, developed, 
or supplemented that instrument. 

On the whole, we think that Sir 
Edward Grey is right to favor such in- 
ternational consultation or Conference. 
But we would—and we have little 
doubt that he would be in agreement 
with our position here—make Britain’s 
assent to the summoning of anything 
in the nature of a Conference subject 
to Turkey’s wish for such a meeting. 
Turkey is the Power wronged, and 
therefore it is primarily for her to say 
whether she desires that the wrong 
done her shall be treated in the manner 
proposed If it should happen, as the 
Times in its leader of Wednesday seems 
to think likely, that Turkey would pre- 
fer to leave matters as they are lest 
worse befall her, and lest, instead of 
getting compensation for the misdoings 
of Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary, she 
should be forced to give compensation 
to other Powers, then clearly it is our 
business not to call a Conference, but 
to help Turkey to resist such a pro- 
posal. For ourselves, however, we 
think that it would probably be best 
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for Turkey to agree to a Conference. 
What the reforming party in Turkey 
chiefly desire is time to carry out their 
reforms and the reconstruction of the 
Empire on a firmer basis. This work 
of reconstruction will most likely in- 
volve temporary internal weakness, 
and may thus provide more opportuni- 
ties for external aggression But in 
that case it will be of advantage to 
Turkey that the Powers by whom she 
is surrounded, Powers of whose pred- 
atory instincts we have just had so 
remarkable an example, should have 
very recently pledged themselves to 
neutrality, as it is almost certain they 
must pledge themselves at a Confer- 
ence. Though we have had so unpleas- 
ant a reminder of the weakness of in- 
ternational Agreements, it still remains 
a fact that no Power quite likes to tear 
up a Treaty the moment it is made. 
The excuse always given for the viola- 
tion of Treaty rights is that they have 
become antiquated, and therefore we 
ean be fairly sure that for a year or 
two after the signing of an interna- 
tional Agreement such Agreement 
would be kept, and that the time which 
the reforming party in Turkey desire 
would be thus secured. The problem 


of how to give compensation to Turkey , 


is very difficult. Certainly there is no 
room for anything in the nature of ter- 
ritorial compensation. At the same 
time, Turkey is bound by a great many 
Treaties which hamper her freedom of 
action, and place her more or less in a 
strait-waistcoat. We allude not merely 
to the Capitulations, but to the inter- 
ference with Turkish financial freedom, 
and also to those recent Agreements 
which derogate from Turkish jurisdic- 
tion in Macedonia. We should not like 
to say offhand that it would be possible, 
or even wise, to abolish the Capitula- 
tions at the present time, or to alter the 
arrangements which now control the 
public finance of Turkey. But at any 
rate these are questions to which Eu- 


rope ought now to lend a sympathetic 
ear. In the same way, if there is a 
good assurance that the reform spirit 
will prevail in Turkey, and that there 
is no fear of a return to the autocracy 
of Abd-ul-Hamid, we see no reason 
why there should not be a new Agree- 
ment as to Macedonia. 

A question which it is alleged would 
be certain to be raised if an Interna- 
tional Conference were summoned is 
that of the Dardanelles. Russia, as M. 
Isvolsky told the journalist who inter- 
viewed him in Paris on Wednesday, 
feels that the Treaty of Berlin was an 
anti-Russian Treaty. In spite of that, 
Russia has not hitherto sought to alter 
it. Since, however, others have torn 
up that Treaty, she feels that those ar- 
ticles which are specially prejudicial to 
her should in justice be modified. For 
ourselves, we can see little or no ob- 
jection to the reopening of the question 
of the Dardanelles,—provided, of 
course, that the Turks are willing, and 
do not consider that they would be 
prejudiced thereby. If Russia were to 
propose that, since the Dardanelles 
lead to a sea which is international, 
and not the private water of any one 
Power or combination of Powers, they 
should be open to the passage of the 
war-vessels of all nations, Britain ought 
not, in our opinion, to object. Even if 
Russia were to ask to be allowed, as 
the chief Power in the Black Sea, to 
send her ships of war through the Dar- 
danelles though that privilege were not 
accorded to other States, we do not 
know that any very great harm would 
be done in practice, although we admit 
that the proposal would bear an ugly 
appearance in the abstract. In the 
event of war, we do not think it at all 
likely that we should attempt to use 
the Dardanelles in defiance of an un- 
willing Turkey, or to force a passage 
for our ships, first through that narrow 
channel, and then through the Bos- 
phorus. To do that would require the 
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employment of a very large fleet, and 
in that case the risk would be so great 
as to render it incredible that we 
should ever make the attempt. Let us 
suppose that we got a powerful squad- 
ron into the Black Sea, and that it had 
accomplished there whatever it was 
sent to do. Imagine the anxiety there 
would nevertheless be as to our ships 
getting back if the Turks were hostile. 
Unless we could have a land force suf- 
ficient to guard both sides of the Dar- 
danelles, to occupy Constantinople, and 
to control the shores of the Bosphorus, 
we very much doubt whether any Gov- 
ernment here would sanction so tre 
mendous a venture. If, on the other 
hand, the Turkish Government were on 
our side and acting with us, we could 
rely upon the privilege given to Russia 
being extended to us whenever it was 
needed. To say this, of course, is to 
say that we must not bind ourselves 
never to send warships up the Darda- 
nelles, for we, at any rate, must not set 
our signature to any international 
Agreement which we do not intend to 
respect in war as in peace. If, then, 
Turkey were first freed from her pres- 
ent obligations in regard to the Darda- 
nelles,, and then agreed to give Russia 
a right of passage, although for the 
time she withheld it from other Powers, 
we should see no very great objection. 
Our only real objection would be to 
our becoming parties to any declaration 
that Turkey should never extend the 
privilege in question. 

Before leaving the subject we should 
like to say a word about a curious arti- 
cle in the Westminster Gazette of Mon- 
day, which, as far as we can gather, 
suggests that what has happened in the 
Near East is a proof of the fatuity of 
those who look with grave anxiety on 
the diplomatic actions and aspirations 
of Germany,—who make, as the West- 
minster Gazette would put it, a “bogey” 
out of Germany. We have chosen the 
wrong bogey, in effect, says the West- 
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minster Gazette. We confess that we 
cannot read the lesson of recent events 
in this way. On the contrary, they 
seem to show how very necessary it is 
for us not to trust to the goodwill of 
other Powers, or to rely upon interna- 
tional Agreements and obligations and 
the comity of nations. They teach, in- 
deed, the hard lesson that our only true 
reliance is upon our own strength. We 
ure always having it dinned into our 
ears by those whom we may perhaps 
call the “soporificists,” in contradistinc- 
tion to the “alarmists,” that Germany 
cannot possibly wish to do us any 
harm, and that it is incredible that a 
civilized Sovereign like the German 
Emperor, or his enlightened advisers, 
could ever think of making a coup de 
main, or launching a sudden attack 
upon this country. Such action, we 
have been told again and again, would 
be too monstrous a violation of interna- 
tional law, and it is suggested that we 
are insulting a great and friendly na- 
tion when we say that the only thing 
which can be absolutely relied upon 
to protect us from attack is the fact 
that the risk would be too great for 
any assailant torun. Yet, because the 
risks did not seem too great to Bul- 
garia, and to a Power by nature so lit- 
tle aggressive, and so inclined to ob- 
serve the comity of nations, as Austria- 
Hungary, we see the most solemn inter- 
national obligations treated with cyni- 
cal indifference and contempt. Austria 
may in many ways be regarded as one 
of the best behaved and most honorable 
of Powers, and yet she has yielded to 
what, after all, was not a very great 
temptation, since she already possessed 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina all the sub- 
stance of power and sovereignty. If 
these things happen in the case of Aus- 
tria, what is likely to happen in the 
case of a State far more powerful and 
more ambitious, and with a diplomatic 
tradition of “blood and iron” rather 
than of Protocols and Pragmatic Sanc- 
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tions? Instead of the action of Austria- 

Hungary being used as a soporific, it 

seems to us that it should be used to 

enforce the lesson that it is unwise to 

rely too implicitly upon Conferences, 

Congresses, Arbitration Treaties, and all 
The Spectator. 
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the other paraphernalia of sentimental- 
ism and humanitarianism. Our safety 
rests alone in our strong right arm, and 
in our honest determination neither to 
do wrong to other Powers nor to suffer 
them to do wrong to us. 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


It is announced that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s autobiography will be 
published in twelve languages simulta- 
neously this month. Will it be any- 
thing like this?— 


CHAPTER I. 
Birth. 
I was born with a silver spoon in 


my mouth. One of my earliest toys 
was a golden calf. I still have it. 


CHAPTER II, 
Parentage. 

I am descended on one side from a 
thrifty and industrious Scotch stock; 
on the other, from the famous Kilman- 
segg family. 

My instructors never ceased to instil 
in me the importance of economy and 
vigilance. 

“Many a mickle,” they used to say, 
“makes a muckle.” 

“Money,” they used to say, “begets 


money.” 

“Money,” they said, “is the only 
monarch.” 

“Money,” they said, “is welcome, 
though it comes in a dirty clout.” 

I never forgot those remarks. They 


sank into my system and bore fruit. I 
am now the richest man in the world. 
The only thing I regret is that those 
old counsellors did not tell me how to 
keep my digestion and my hair. Both 


have gone. The hair trouble one can 


remedy with a wig; but there is no sub- 
stitute for a missing digestion. 


CHAPTER III. 


Boyhood. 

My boyhood was happy. Most of 
the technique of business may be 
learned when at school by an observant. 
lad; and I was observant. I did a suc- 
cessful trade in marbles and sweets. 
I lent money to other boys at a good 
rate of interest, and rarely returned 
home in the evening without having 
added to my property. In this way 
by the time that ordinary boys are still 
doing foolish things I was in possession 
of a capital of two hundred dollars, 
and held I, O. U’s from most of my 
schoolfellows. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Petroleum. 


The most eventful moment of my 
life was that in which I chanced upon 
rock oil. 

I was walking one day in the neigh- 
borhood of my home in moody silence. 
Everything was going wrong with me. 
My business was yielding only 98 per 
cent. instead of the 100 on whch I had 
set my heart, and I was in despair. 
Ruin stared me in the face. Passing 
through a field I happened to see a 
spring bubbling from the ground, but I 
thought nothing of it (as it was not 
large enough to drown myself in), until 
a little later a poor old woman stopped 
me and begged an alms. _ I obviously 
had no money to give her, as I made 
clear; but wishing to do what I could 
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I offered to get her a cup of cold water, 
it being my steady practice to do what 
I can for my fellow-creatures. She 
was very grateful, and I ran to the 
stream and dipped into it a pocket 
drinking-cup. Judge of my surprise 
when I found that instead of water it 
was oil! In an instant I realized the 
situation, and returning swiftly to town 
I found the owner of the property, and, 
successfully disguising my motives, 
purchased not only this particular field 
but all those around it. My fortune 
was made. 
CHAPTER V. 
The Standard Oil Trust. 

After the discovery of the rock-oil 
spring, perhaps the most eventful and 
wonderful moment of my life was that 
in which I first hit upon the idea of a 
Trust. It is a beautiful word, Trust, 
and I have often taken it as a text in 
my’ Sunday-school -addresses, Trust. 
We must all trust in something or some 
one. What could be more desirable 
in a world of darkness, disappointment 
and flux than that there should be one 
man to be ‘relied upon for light? Re- 
lied upon. Many men have offered 
light to their groping fellows and have 
not given it: this man would be trust- 
worthy. 

Coming down to a material plane 
from these symbolical heights, what 
does light proceed from? From oil. 
The man, then, who could so manipu- 
late things that he owned all the oil 
would automatically be the one per- 
son who could give the light. Do you 
see? He would form ap Oil Trust, as 
we say in America, and illuminate the 
world. 

I, I decided, would be that man; not 


Punch. 


because I wanted the power or wealth 
that such a position would carry with 
it, but because if I, a chapel-going, 
reputable citizen and Sunday-school 
superintendent, renowned for his sim- 
ple and frugai life, filled the place, I 
should prevent its being filled by any 
one who was unscrupulous or rapa- 
cious. 

Having made this decision, I at once 
began to lay my plans, and the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust was the result. 

CHAPTER VI. 
My Amusements. 

I am very found of reading the papers, 
particularly the finance columns. 

I have, of course, had my enemies, 
as every successful and determined 
man must. But where are they now? 
I, however, am here, and worth sixty 
millions sterling. 

CHAPTER VIL. 
My Enemies. 

Chief among them was President 
Roosevelt; and what is he to-day? A 
figure pour rire, at the end of his term 
of office; a hunter of bears; the nation’s 
“Teddy.” No one ever called me 
“Teddy,” or even “Jack.” 

CHAPTER VIIL. 
My Ambition. 


I could, if I liked, buy England; but 
I don’t want it. All I want is a cosy 
little house and a nice uncomfortable 
pew in the Baptist chapel, and the 
knowledge that no one can light a par- 
affin lamp without putting something 
into my pocket. And of course I want 
also some substantial royalties on this 
book. 
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Under the title “Counsels by the 
Way,” Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have 
gathered into a single attractive vol- 
ume five of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
most characteristic hitherto 
published separately. These are “Ships 
and Havens,’ “The Poetry of the 
Psalms,” “Joy and Power,” “The Bat- 
tle of Life,” and “The Good Old Way.” 
All contain wise and helpful counsel, 
and are marked by spiritual insight. 


essays, 


The Rey. Alfred J. Church, who had 
previously retold the story of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey for boys and girls, has 
now rendered the same service by the 
Eneid, and the Macmillan Co. pub- 
lishes the book in an attractive volume 
with twelve colored illustrations. Mr. 
Church has a rare gift for simplifying 
the old classic tales in such a way that 
they hold the attention of even young 
boys and girls, without departing from 
the original thread of the narrative. 
The present book will be read with as 
keen interest as a story of present-day 
adventure, at the same time that it fa- 
miliarizes young readers with a story 
which will charm them still more, it 
is to be hoped, when later they read it 
in Virgil's limpid verse. 

Disguise it as ingeniously as they 
may, conceal it with howsoever much 
skill, the favored hero of that clever 
pair, Agnes and Egerton Castle, is the 
“bad man” of the Wild West, and the 
more lustrous his satin and velvet, the 
splendid his jewels, the greater 
his badness. When in addition to his 
imposing clothes, like the hero of 
“Wroth,” the latest Castle story, he 
has profaned a church wherein to revel 
with profligate companions, one 
knows that. fate is going to give him 
the most virtuous and beautiful wife 


more 


his 


conceivable, and that he will repent so 
beautifully in two or three scenes that 
the procedure will seem highly proper. 


and shrug as one may,- one does not 
lay down the book until the two are 
happily united in spite of the machina- 
tions of enemies and the mischievous 
devices of officious friends. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


It is idle to expend superlatives upon 
Mr. James Morgan's “Abraham Lin-~ 
coln, the Boy and the Man,” but for 
a simple and direct life-story, graphi- 
cally and dramatically told, it holds a 
unique place among the numerous Lin- 
coln biographies. It is encumbered 
with no superfluous details; it quotes 
from Lincoln's and 
from and 


own utterances 
narratives 
opinions only enough to illuminate the 
life and character of the good, great 
and patient man who bore the nation’s 
burdens so uncomplainingly. It may 
be commended without reserve to read- 
young or old. The author 
plains that the book is “not a critical 
study but a simple story.” It 
the better on that 
There is no lack of critical studies of 
Lincoln and dearth of 
voluminous biographies and _ histories 
of the man and the period. It is well 
that this year of the centenary of Lin- 
coln’s birth should witness the publica- 
tion of this vivid life story, told in a 
book of moderate compass and of en- 


contemporary 


ers ex- 
is so 
much account. 


his times, no 


gaging interest from cover to cover. 
There are twenty or more illustrations. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Whether or not it is wise, commenda- 
ble or expedient, to present a boy too 
lazy to read Sir Walter 
abridged version of a Waverley novel is 


with an 


a question which was thoroughly dis- 
cussed when Mr. 8. R. Crockett pub- 
lished the first series of his “Red Cap 
Adventures,” and it shall 
vived now that the second has come for 


Christmas. Tales from Ivanhoe, The 


not be re- 
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Fortunes of Nigel, Quentin Durward, 
The Pirate and The Legend of Mon- 
trose are these, and last of all a wee 
tale of Maid Margaret’s own device, 
very sweetly describing her dream of 
Sir Walter, and making him so attrac- 
tive that no well-bred child could pos- 
sibly do otherwise than resolve to read 
him at first hand. The children who 
are supposed to tell the stories for good 
red gold offered by their father, the 
author, are most pleasant and profitable 
acquaintances, showing by example 
how to extract gallant plays and ex- 
citing games from stories, and the pic- 
tures exhibit the story folk in their 
habit as they lived, even to poor King 
James. The child who does not devote 
himself to reading the Waverley novels 
as soon as he finishes “Red Cap Ad- 
ventures” is a craven caitiff, to say the 
least. The Macmillan Co. 

Fortunate posterity! Not only is it 
to enjoy all the wonderful inventions 
to be developed by itself, but it is to be 
enabled to study the past more thor- 
oughly than has been within the power 
The nineteenth cen- 
of half a 


of its ancestors! 
tury unearthed fragments 
hundred ancient civilizations, made 
many a meaningless name a reality, 
sharpened the powers of conjecture, 
revolutionized philology, advanced from 
the period in which the Rosetta stone 
was a marvel to the time when the cus- 
toms and manners of prehistoric folk 
were familiar in men’s mouths, but pos- 
terity may walk the streets of Hercu- 
The prospect would wake en- 
with no more 


laneum. 
thusiasm in a mind 
knowledge of antiquity than may be 
gained from “The Last Days of Pom- 


peii,”” but it arouses Dr. Charles Wald- 


stein, explorer and scholar, to such 
heights of joyous expectation that parts 
of his great volume “Herculaneum, 
Past, Present, and Future,” 
tively poetic, and well they may be. As 


swiftly and almost as gently as the pal- 


are posi- 
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ace of the Sleeping Beauty sank into 
unmoving silence, Herculaneum was 
whelmed in the torrents of mud and 
water beneath which it now lies, so 
little changed that Professor Waldstein 
can fearlessly ask, ‘Who can be certain 
that no lazy young woman may have 
left her pocket Sappho on some library 
shelf’; and rejoice in the possibility 
of reading the long unknown verses. 
The thousand significant trifles of daily 
living appear in due order to show pre- 
cisely how Pliny’s contemporaries 
filled the hours from dawn to dusk and 
thence to dawn again. All this has 
long been known, but for various rea- 
sons excayation on a large scale has 
never been undertaken, but, thanks in 
a great measure to Professor Waldstein, 
the Italian government is preparing for 
serious work in exploration, and it may 
be that the half-abandoned scheme of 
international excavation will be pur- 
sued. Meantime, Professor Waldstein 
and his coadjutor, Mr, Leonard Shoo- 
bridge, M.A., put forward this book 
giving the history of past efforts and 
stating future prospects. Eleven helio- 
gravures and color prints present wall 
paintings still glowing in their original 
hues; statues on which the patina is 
unbroken; and marble busts of the 
best Greek period, and forty-eight half- 
tone plates set forth more and more 
treasures. and Florence have 
aided in bringing together this collec- 
tion, and the very existence of this book 
is almost evidence that the interna- 
tional plan will in the end be adopted. 
Surely no nation will care to stand out- 
side such a project for enlarging hu- 
man knowledge, and even more surely 
the generosity of Italy will not refuse 
sister nations an opportunity to join in 
a work so wonderful and so exhilarat- 
ing. Every copy of this book will be- 
come a centre of effort to speed the 
day when Herculaneum will be freed 
Lucky poster- 


Paris 


its entombment. 
The Macmillan Co. 


from 
ity! 








